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THE FORTUNE HUNTER. 


BCENE IN A VILLAGE. 


BY MRS, MARIA ARMSTRONG.—_ 


“Good morning, Colonel; when did you’ 


arrive?’ 
‘Yesterday, about noon.’ : 


: ‘Indeed. I was not aware that you were 
until this morning. I calledat the 
hotel to ascertain whether my friends from 
the South had arrived, and in looking over 
the register, accidentally discovered your 
name. I should have called last evening, 
but was engaged in a tefe-a-tete with some 
ee village belles until it was quite too 
‘Really, Mr 
yu you; for 
all perticularly anxious to become ac- 
Tainted With some of the young ladies of 
ites hee I have alaeady fallen in love 
bey lem, Without ever having Seen 


‘T ° 
mood, Colonel, you are certain] y quite 
oe Do tell me her name.’ 
Mi aa in the first place, enjoin it upon 
Speak of it to no one. You know 
n such — oe talked of publicly, 


they are very apt to reach the ears of the 
lady, and the effect is often not very desir- 


able!’ 
‘Well, Colonel, I shall be your friend in 


the matter, and say nothing about it.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Langsford. Believing 
you to be a gentleman of veracity, I shall 
confide in you; Miss Leonora Camridge is 
the lady alluded to. My visit to this place 
is principally upon her account.’ 

‘Tam not by any means surprised that 
you should have heard of her. An heiress 
to fifty thousand dollars was never ‘born to 
bloom and blush unseen.”’ 


“Yon don’t mean to insinuate that she 


possesses no personal charms.’ 
‘By no means; but you know solid charms 


outweigh personal beauty and accomplish- 


ments.’ 
‘I know they do with some persons; but 


[am unwilling to acknowledge that they 
have so great an influence upon myself. Yet 
I do not consider a fortune by any means 
objectionable.’ 
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superior. 


‘Certainly not.’ | 

‘Well, Mr. Langsford, without any fur- 
ther conversation upon-the subject, I must 
beg of you to accompany me to Mr. Cam- 
ridge’s, and introduce me to Miss Leonore.’ 

‘Excuse me,.if you please, Colonel; I re- 
gret that I eannot accompany you this 
morning, as I have some business of im- 
portance to transact. But I shall take 
pleasure in waiting on you after tea.’ 

Thus saying, Langsford left Colonel 
Rodney at the hotel, to spend the day in 
stl:pense. 

Langsford, being wpon intimate terms 
with Mr. Camridge’s family, called to 
apprise .Leonore end her cousin Mollie of 
the intended visit, and told the young ladies 
he would like to pass of a joke upon Col. | 
Rodney. And,if they would agree to it, he 
would introduce Mollie as Miss Camridge, 
and Leonore as Miss Arnold. The young 
ladies very readily consented to exchange 
names for the evening, and Langsford left 
them to make such arrangements as they 
might deem necessary for the reception of 
the stranger. 

Leonore was rather diminutive in size, 
swarthy complexion, blue eyes, and hair 
neither anburn nor red, but rather of a sun- 
burnt color. She shad enjoyed every ad- 
vantage of education that our best academies 
could «fford, yet depended too much upon 
her fortune, to profit greatly by these ad- 
vantages. After leaving school she seldom 
read anything, except occasionally a novel. 


Her highest ambition seemed to consist in, 


dressing fine and attracting attention. Nor 
did she lack for either. Being an only 
child, she was the idol of her parents, and 
it seemed to be their constait study to 
gratify her every wish. And, in short, 
being a fortune, she was a belle. 

Although Mollie was less courted than 
her cousin, her personal charms were 
She possessed a much 


higher order of intellect, a form of perfect 


symmetry, and grace and ease in all her 


movements.” Her complexion was 


of a 
clear whiteness, with a slight blush Upon 


the cheek, resembling the delicate tint of g | 
fresh-blown damask rose. Her hair was 


not raven, but presented a dark, glossy ap. 
pearance, while her dark eyes sparkled with 
vivacity. Mollie possessed a fortune with’y 
herself, yet it seemed to be a ‘hidden treas- 
ure,’ for she could claim very little of the 


wealth of this world, which seldom fails to . 
throw round a young lady a kind of may. 


netic attraction. 


The gentlemen called after tea, and Mol- 
lie was introduced as Miss Camridge. She 


was dressed in a plain muslin dress, which — 


exposed her beautiful white neck and 
shoulders, upon which her dark hair hung 


in graceful ringlets, almost reaching to her | 


slender waist. Her eyes beamed with un- 
usual sprightliness. All of her energies 
seemed called into action, without any vist 
ble effort. 


more successfully. Rodney gazed upon her 


Never did Mollie play her part 


with a look of pleasure mingled with sur 
prise. He had often heard Miss Camridge | 


spoken of, yet had never known any thing 


about her beauty and accomplishments, Nr | 


had imagination ever pictured to his 276 
a being so faultlees. He thought of wha 


Langsford said, and his eyes invo my 
ndignation. 


turned upon him with a look of 1 


— 


ore, while 


Langsford was seated beside Leon 
rected to 


Rodney's entire attention was di 
Motlie. | 


‘ erform 
‘Miss Camridge, do you ever P 


re: 
upon the piano?’ said Rodney. iy 

: : ive, She was soon | 
plied in the affirmative. * Covert! 


ducted to the piano, and seated. 


fashionable songs and waltzes 

for, which she performed admirably: 
enlogizing the performance, Rodney “ 
for her favorite. She pages 
which appeared quite familiat t0 “a y 
but the song was entirely new. * 


‘a 
sang Rodney stood bending 0% 
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‘I did not consider it so. 
) dies were disposed to have a little amuse- 
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the sound of each word, seemed to melt 
upon his ear with magic influence. He 
| moved not nor uttered a word until she had 
sung the last verse.. 
| Really, Miss Camridge, I have never 
heard amore beautiful song. ‘Tom-Moore 
| himself could not have framed a more de- 
lightful ode. Can you tell me tie author? 
Mollie blushed, and hesitatingly said: ‘She 
sits before you.’ 

‘I was not aware that you were a poetess,’ 

said Roduey. 
 Yelaim no such title? said Mollie. ‘L 
merely write occasionally, for my own 
amusement.’ 


‘Colonel,’ said Langsford (after looking 
at his own watch, } ‘what is is the hour?’ 
Rodney puiled out his watch, and soon 
looked for his hat. The gentlemen retired 


| the floor to and fro, and smoked a serar 
until it burned his lips. Langsford began 
to discover the joke was becoming a serious 


ther. 


‘Well Rodney,’ said Langsford, ‘you are 
the first man I ever saw smoke a sevar 
untikit burnt his lips. Ha!.ha! ha! you 
remind me of the man who wiped. his face 
Upon a newspaper, and sat down to read 
the napkin.” Rodney forced a laugh, but 


found his lips in rather a bad condition for 
laughing. | 


‘ 
Rodney you have been badly quizzed.’ 
‘How? Why?’ 


| 
| You have been paying your addresses to 
Mollie Arnold.’ 


: ‘Impossible! Did you not introduce her 
as Miss Camridge” 


a did. But it was done tlirough mzs- 
take.’ 

| Then, sir, if you are my friend, it was 
| your duty to have corrected the mistake.’ 
Seeing the la- 


together, but not to sleep. Rodney walked 


matter, and determined to carry it no far- 


ment at your expense, I determined to let it 
pass. ‘lhe women are always playing some 


prank upon me. It is a difficult matter to , 


find them out. I thinkit would be a good 
plan to-watch with one eye, while we ad- 
nerve with the other.’ 


Rodney paused a moment for reflection: 

‘Miss Mollie Arnold! Well, she is a 
charming creature, I don’t care who she is. 
But Miss Camridge is, doubtless, equally as 
interesting. I shall call to-morrow morn- 
ing and see how the young ladies look by 
daylight.” 

Next morning ten-o'cloek found Rodney 


at Mr. Camridge’s, seated upon the sofa, 
beside Miss Leonore. Mollie was seated 
upon. a chair near a window, apparently 
engaged in- meditation. Ac length.she ap- 
proached the center-table, and, picking up 
a book which site had reading, passed 
out of the drawing-room. Rodney tried to 
conceal his emotion, but a sigh involun-~ 
tarily burst fron» his bosom as his eyes 
gazed after her. He found it difficult to 
free himself from the magic influence of 
Mollie's charms, yet he hed resolved never 
to marry a poor girl. ‘Two weeks had 
passed, during which Colonel Rodney's 
visits to Mr. Camridge’s were quite fre- 
quent. Leonore received his visits kindly. 
He sought and obtained her hand. Leonore 


believed she had bestowed her affections: 
upon one who loved her devotedly; for he , 


had made many declarations of love, and 
she had confided in what he said. A day 
was set apart for their plighted vows to-be 
recorded before the Court of Hymen. The 
parents were consulted, and Mollie was 
chosen as bridesmaid. Arrangements were 
being made for a splendid wedding, nothing 
else was talked of in the village. Rodney 
felt that all was safe; and, congratulating 
himself upon his prospect for obtaining a 
fortune,.sat down and wrote to his brother. 
After writing the letter he folded it, and 
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THE FORTUNE HUNTER.—THE HOME OF POETRY. 


| without sealing or backing it, placed it in 


his coat pocket, and hurried off to pay Miss 
Leonore another visit. After Rodney had 
left Mr. Camridge’s, Leonore discovered a 
letter, partly concealed behind the pillow 


of the sofa. (Rodney had drawn it out of 


his pocket with his handkerchief, and it had 


— 


THE HOME OF POETRY. 


WuenreE is the dwelling-place of Poetry ? 
I once beheld her sitting silent near 
A. mountain water-fall; and, as its stre\ms 
Did flow along, so sweetly singing, they 
Appeared to say—“’ Tis here the lovely harp 
Of Poetry is never still, and here 


slipped behind the pillow without his hay-} Her home is fixed. I asked the spirit {ur 


ing discovored it.) She opened the letter, 
and read the following: 


Brotner:—My prospects for wealth 
and prosperity are brightening. I have 
made a matrimonial engagement with Miss 
Leonore Camridge. She is an only child, 
and an heiress to a very large estate. I 
shall not attempt to describe her. When 


you see her you will not see any thing ex- 


traordinary, but I hope she will make a 
good wife. I have quit all foolish, roman- 


tic notions of love, and have determined to 


make marriage profitable. Fre this reaches 
you I shall be a married man. 
haste, 


Your brother, 
S. T. Ropyery.. 
* The letter fell from Leonore’s hands, as 
she exclaimed : ‘Oh God! am I destined to 
be united to a man who has deceived me 
thus? I will spurn him from me. ‘Make 
marriage profitable.’ What does he mean? 
He speaks of it as bank stock, or merchan- 
dise. Who ever heard of such a thing? 
He shall be released from any engagement 
with me, and he may take stock elsewhere, 
if he chooses.’ Leonore picked up the let- 
ter, folded it, and wrote the following upon 
the back of it: | | 
Sir:—I have read your letter. You may 
consider yourself released from your ‘matri- 


monial engagement.’ I shall never wear 
the name-of Rodney. 


Lronone. 
A servant was soon dispatched with the 
letter: Rodney left the following morning, 
before day light, and has not been back 
smee. 


2 Never repress tears, they are the foun- 
tains of the heart. 


In much 


If truly spoke the running brook. She smiled 

And said—“ No, child! not here’s my dwelling 
place. 

I only sometimes rest beside the brook 

To lave my tresses and to cool my brow.” 

While yet she spoke, she flew away, and I 

Was sad and wept. My tears did fall into 

The stream, and with the murmuring waters 
flowed 

Adown the mountain side. 


One time I spied 
Her road,—it was 
Her burning chariot 


Her riding on the clouds. 

The lightning’s track. 
wheels 

Pid thunder o’er the pathway of the skies, 

And shook the pillars ef the earth, She roe | 

So swiftly that I could not speak to her, | 

And asked not if the thunder’s home was hers. 


Again I saw her walking on the stars, 

They scemed to pour their myriad gleams upon 
Her brow. Her evening walk it seemed;* and i 
when 
Twas done, she rede upon a stream of light 
Toearth. Iknelt and asked—was Heaven her | 


home? 
She shook her head, and from her lips feil— ) 

And poiuting up, she said— My pleasure 

grounds, | 


And not my home, is the bright world above. 


Then I was sad and wept, and, kneeling, sald— 

“O spirit fair! thy beauty fills the world. ) 

But wilt thou tell me of thy dweolllng-POr 

Where is the spot of light and love which t ¥A i 

Call’st Home? I’ve seen thee blushing on 
rose, 

And heard thee whispering in 
known 


the preeze. 


Thy presence in the song of birds, and felt 


— 
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_ To find my home. 
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EDUCATED MAN AND WOMAN. 


Thy footsteps in the fall of leaves. I’ve seen 
i Thee wand’ring with the young May moon along 


Her silvery tracks of light, and sleeping with 


- The morning dew upon the smiling flower. 


But I am sad; for I have sought thy home 


Throughout the world, and found it not. Ob! 


tell 
Me where thou dwell’st, that I may worship at 


Thy shrine.” 


She looked atme andsmiled. Her lips 
Did part. She spoke. Her voice was sweeter 
than 


f+ Aeolean chords, and yet her eyes did speak 


More sweetly than her lips, as kneeling at 

Her feet, and looking in her face, she said:—- 

“Fair child of earth! Thy wanderings I have 
watched 

Into the outer world 

Thou hast been looking. But another world 

There is, enshrined in the heart of hearts, 

Of which the outer is an image faint. 

The world within the heart—that is my home 

‘Tis there ‘dwell. My spirit vibrates on 

Its chords, and breathes sweet music, like the 
harp 

Which murmurs back the tone another breathes.’ 


She ceased. I seemed to hear her stil!, her words 
So sweetly fell upon my ear. And then 
I' turned my eyes within and wept for joy, 


q And claj ped my hands, and laughed, and said 
“Thy Home, O Goddess! I have found—rue 


Hrarr.” 


Common Sense—A boy from the old 
country was recently taken into a gentle- 
man’s family. One evening, after having 
been called up to the drawing-room, he came 


| down into the kitchen, laughing heartily. 


“What’s the matter?’ asked the cook. 
“Why,” said he, ‘‘there are twelve on ’em 
up there who couldn’t snuff the candle, and 
they had to ring for me to do it!” 


of pills have just been in- 
vented, to cure melanchol y. They are 
made of fun and fresh air, in equal propor- 
fons, and are to be taken with cold water 
three times a day, 


A new variety 


EDUCATED MAN AND WOMAN. © 


eee 


The educated n1an—the educated woman; 
how noble a spectacle do they present! 
Behold him in the majestic beauty of his 
well-built and carefully developed form; his 


senses true and rapid; his strength unweak-. 


ened by low indulgence, and undiminished 


by laziness and neglect. His sleep is sound 


and dreamless. Ile wakes with the sun, 
and gazes with a never ceasing wonder at 
the splended miracle of its rising. The 
morning song of birds is musie to his car. 
Ife steps forth from his chamber and treads 
with delight upon the freshened earth. The 
early breezes salute his skeen senses, with 
a healthy thrill. The blue heavens breathe 
a tranquil joy into his uncontaminated soul. 
The hum of the wakening world arouses his 


|energies and draws attraction to his custo- 


mary labors. If he till the earth, he walks 
a field with a brave and vigorous step. If 
he be a professional man, he takes up his 
unfinished task, with the happy conscious- 
ness that good work shall be done to-day. 
If he be a teacher, he goes gladly and hope- 
fully to the scene of his appointed duties, 
and with ever renewing interest and hope, 
watches over the daily growth of those—the 
young promise of the land—whose minds 
and characters are entrusted to his oversight 
and conscientious care. | 


Behold her, too, the paragon of intellec- 


tual, moral and physical beauty—the edu- | 


cated woman—the queen of the ¢arth—the 
charm of society—-the best champion, ad- 
viser, guide, friend of man—the better half 
of humanity. Culture has added to her 
natural delicacy, a new refinement. Letters 
have clothed her womanly graces with the 
permanent charm of taste and intellect. 


‘She moves in her destined path of duty, as 


if she had descended from a higher sphere, 
to adorn, delight, instruct and elevate so- 
ciety. ‘The imputed weakness of her sex 
is transformed into a strength, whose gen- 
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ROSS OF CHILDREN. 


tle power is mightier than the boasted 
strength of man. In prosperity she turns 
her affluence tothe noblest uses, and be- 
comes the almoner of Heaven. Her pres- 
ence sheds upon the splendors of wealth a 
grace and a charm, without which ricnes 
fre a vulgar show. She calls around her 
the creations of art and poetry—herself thie 
loveliest creation of them both. She sum- 
mons order out of chaos, and discord into 
harmony; she scatters moral darkness by 
the genial sunshine of the soul. In adver- 
sity, her virtues shine out with the most 
lustre. Her brave soul refuses to be cast 
down. Here, certainly, she rises to a con- 
spicuous height above him who is sometimes 
called her lord and master. 

— With what uncomplaining firmness she 
encounters privation; with what courageous 
devotion she bows her noble beauty to the 
toils and hardships which sudden poverty, 
likea cruel conqueror, laysuponher. With 
what meek and soul-subduing submission 
she accepts the most burthensome conditions 
of existence, and without a murmut leaves 


the enchanted bowers in which her youth. 


was passed to tread the rugged ways of 
duty th ough the hard realities of life itself, 
leaving to those who survive her the bless- 
ing of her spotless example, and the undy- 
ing memory of her dying smile. 

Can a whole community be formed of 
such men and such women? or is the hope 
that such a result may at some time or 
other, in some blessed clime, be attained 
the dream of a visionary? Perhays it is, 
but every step, in the moral and intellectual 
progress of the race, is a step towards such 
a consummation. Atall events, it will do 
no harm to set the mark—to aim high; for 
our success will be high in proportion. 
Prof. Felton. 

Every man is rich or poor, according to 
the proportion between his desires and 
enjoyments. 


| 


a stranger, or a medican 


LOSS OF OHILDREN. 


To bear the loss of children with sub- 


mission, requires the strong exercise of a 


christian’s faith. It seems to contradict 


the course of nature, that the young and 


blooming should descend to the tomb, 
before the aged and infirm. We expect 
to see the unfolding of a bud which we 
have watched tillit burst its sheath, trem- 
bling with joy and beauty, as it first met 
the sunbeam. ‘These same shall comfort 
us, concerning all our toil,” is the voice 
of every ‘parent, who eomtemplates the 


children for whom he has laboured and | 


prayed, 


‘Lhe death -of a babe, creates no common 


SOTTOW,. 


parent’s heart. The political economist, 
who estimates the value of every being, by 


Even the burial of one that has 
never breathed, brings a keen pang to a 


the strength of his simews, or the gam 
which he is capable of producing to the 


community, views the removal of infancy 


- 


as but the wiping away of. ‘the small dust — 


fromthe balance.’ But he has not, like the 
mothor, knelt and wept over the vacant 
cradle, stretched out her arms at midnight 


for its pliant form, and found only empur 


ness, listened in vain forits little quiet 


breathing, and felt his heart desolate. The 


scales in which a mother weighs her trea 
e man of 


Her 


young: 


ures, are not the same in which th 
the world weighs his sitver and gold. 
grief is often most poignant for the 


est and faintest blossom. ‘Thus feeling 


guish, where others scarcely see cause for 
regret, has she not an opportunity more 3 
manently to benefit by the discipline ° 
Heaven ? Is she not moved to deeper 
sympathy with all who mourn 
not better fitted to become a com 
more strongly incited to every deed of 
ey 2? When she sees a little coffin pass» 


matter whether the mother who aie k 
t, or burnt 


mer: 
no 
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OF CHILDREN. 


peacath an African sun, is she not to her, 


in the pitying thrill of that moment, as a 
sister ? 

Yet not alone in the quickning of sym- 
pathy, or the excitement to benevolence, do 
such deep afflictions bring gain to’ the sul- 
forer. -Other seeds ef goodness are sown 1n 
the softened soil’ The thoughts and affec- 
tions are drawn upwards. The glorified 
spirit of the infant is a star to guide the 
mother to its own blissful clime. Is it not 
her wish to be where her babe is? And 
will she not strive to prepare herself fer its 
pure society? Ifthe cares or sins of earth 
threaten to gain the victory, she is arres- 
ted by a little hand reaching from the skies, 
by the cherub voice which implores, ‘Qh 
mother, come to 


Sometimes grief loses itself in gratitude, 
that those who once called forth so much 
solicitude, are free from the hazards of this 
changeful life. Here temptations may foil 
the strongest, and overshadow those whose 
opening course was most fair. From all 


Such dangers, the early smitten, the ‘lambs 
the 


Savieur taketh untasked, 
untried,” have forever escaped. ‘To be sin- 
less, and at rest, is a glorious heritage. 
Sorrow hath no mere deminion over them. 


No longer may they be racked with pain, 


or pale with weakness, or emaciated by 


disease. No longer will their dove-like 
Moaning distress the friend watching by 


their sleepless couch, nor the parents shud: 
der, with untold agony, to find that they 
have no power to soothe the last fearful 


| death-groan. We, who bear the burdens 
(fa weary pilgrimage, who have still to 


‘Meet the pang of disease, and to struggle 
cre We pay our last debt to the destroyer, 


cherish as our strongest consolation the 


hope of entering that peacetul haven which 
they have already attained. 


How affecting was the resignation of the 


| Ieelandick mother: “Four children 


ing parent. 


were given me. Two are with me, and two 
with God. Those who are with God are 


the happiest. I do not feel treubled about — 


them. Iam only anxious that those who 
remain with me may so live, that, by and 


| by, they may be with him too.”’ 


‘The most lovely and promising of my 
children have been smitten,” said a mourn- 
“TF it were not so, I could 
have borne it better.” ~But did net the 
very goodness and piety which endeared 
them to you, render them more fit to be 
companions of the pure spirits around the 
Throne ? Their virtues their loveliness, 
seem indeed to have made your less the 
greater. But would you have had them 
less virtuous, less lovely? You do not 
grudge that the gift should have been in 


some degree worthy ef Him who resumed ~ 


it. Ohno! You cannot regret that their 
fair promise of excellence was unclouded, 
when they went down to dust. 

I once saw a sight, mournful, yet beauti- 
ful. Twin infants in the same coffin. 


Their waxen brows had been so much alike, |: 


that only the eye of domestic intimacy 
could distinguish them. One was suddenly 


wonnded by a dart from those countless 


diseases, which are in ambush arotind the 
first years of life. The other moaned and 
cried incessantly for his companion. Noth- 
ing could divert or soothehim. But Death 
united them. So soon did the survivor 
sicken, that his brother waited for him in 
the coffin. ‘There were bright rose-buds in 
their little hands, as they slumbered side by 
side. Together they had entered the gate 
of life, and at the gate of death were scarce- 
ly divided. When after the silent lapse of 
time, the mother was able to speak of her 
bereavement with composure, she said, that 
from among the sources whence she had 
derived comfort, was the thought that they 
would be always together. While in their 
health and beauty, she had sometimes anx- 
iously contemplated those many changes 
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LOSS OF CHILDREN, 


and adversities which might divide their 
path from each other, ‘‘far as the poles 
apart,” and possible estrange those hearts, 
which, like kindred drops, Nature seems to 
have melted into one. 

Surely, the thought of the indissoluble 
union of their dear ones, must bea con- 
solation to afflicted parents. Here, they 
met but to partagain. ‘There, they are to be 
forever with the Lord. Here, they must 
sometimes have left home, and been among 
strangers. Then, what anxieties disturb 
the parental bosom, lest they might be 
sick, and need care or comfort, in error or 
heaviness, and suffer for counsel and sym- 
pathy. But they are where nothing hurt- 
ful can intrude. Nolonger they feel the 
timidity of strangers. ‘They are at home in 
the house of their Father. A family bro- 
ken up on earth, re-assembled in Heaven. 
Those who dwelt fora little time in the 
same tent of clay, are gathering together, 
around the altar of immortality. 

We sometimes see parents suddenly bereft 
of all their children. To have’ their most 
precious treasures swept utterly away, and 
find that home desolate, which was wont to 
resound with the voice of young affection and 
the tones of innocent mirth, is -a sorrow 
which none can realize. save those who bear 
it. All human sympathies fall short of the 
occasion. ‘The admonition not to mourn, 
is misplaced. ‘Jesus wept.’ Is not that suffi- 
clent sanction for the mourner’s tear? He 
who appoints such discipline, never inten- 
ded that we should be insensible to it, or 
that we should gird ourselves in the armour 
of pride to meet it, or seal up the fountain 
of tears, when he maketh the heart soft. 


If we attempt to comfort those who la-| 


ment the extinction of a whole family, cut 
down in their tender years, what shall we 
say? We are constrained to acknowledge 
that earth has no substitute for such a loss. 
Dear afflicted friends, ask it not of earth, 


separation short? How soon will the years 
fleet, ere you lie down to slumber in the. 
same narrow bed appointed for all the liy. 
ing. Can you portray, can you even im. 


agine that-in heaven ? 


“When I meet with the grief of parents 


portrayed upon the tomb-stone,” said Ad. 


dison, ‘‘my heart meltes with compassion : 
but when I see the tombs of parents them- 
selves, I consider the vanity of grieving 
for those who must soon follow.’ 


You will not, then become a prey to des- 
pondency, though loneliness broods over 
your dwelling, when you realize that its once 


cherished inmates have but gone a little in © 


advance to those mansions which the Sa: 


| viour hath prepared for all who love him, 


Can you not sometimes find it in your hearts 
to bless God that your loss is the gain of 
your children? While they were here be- 
low, it was your chief joy to see them hap- 


py. Yet you were not sure of the continu — 


ance of their happiness for a single hour. 
Now, you are assured both of the fulness of 


their felicity, and of its faithful continuance. 


We are delighted when our children are 
in the successful pursuit of knowledge, in 
the bright path of virtue, in the possession 
of the esteem of the wise and good. In 


sending them from home, we seek tosecut? — 
for them the advantages of virtuous and | 
refined society, the superintendence of pious” 
and affectionate friends. Were one. illus- 
trious in power and excellence to take a 
| parental interest in their welfare, oF were — 


they admitted to be the companions of prin- 
ces, should we be insensible to the honour. 
Let us not, then, with a wholly unrecon- 


ciled spirit, see them go to be angel among — 
pres: 


angels, and to dwell gloriously in the 
ence of that “high and holy One 
inhabiteth Eternity.” 

Is it not a holy privilege to 
number of those who serve G0 


add to the 


but look to Heaven. Is not the interval of ‘sin? You must not now behold the daz 


who 
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GAMES OF SKILL.—COMFORT. 


||) dling of their celestial wings, as they unfold 
without weariness to do his will. 
they, in whose heart early piety was 
: implanted by your prayers, who learned 
from your lips to warble the sacred hymn 
ateve, swell that exulting strain. Perhaps, 


ever you. Perhaps, witha seraph smile, 
they hover around you. Will they not re- 
joice to behold you walking to meet them, 
witha placid brow and submissive apirit, 
solacing yourself with such deeds of good- 
ness to others as are approved in the sight 
of heaven ? | 
Afflictions are often the instruments of 
increasing and maturing the ‘peaceable 
fruits of righteousness.’’ Peculiar ones 
ought, therefore, to produce prominent 
gain, What sorrows can be more peculiar 
and poignant, than the desolation of 
| parents, from whom all their children have 
been removed, and who stand in hopeless 
solitude, the last of all their race ? 
they not incited to eminence in those efforts 


| of benevolence, which contain balm for 
the chastened spirit ? 


A CORRESPONDENT asks: -‘‘What do you 
think of Games or Skint, as Chess, 
Draughts, or Chequers ?”” Not under- 


little worth ; but we think that human life 
is too short, its true work too large, and its 
real objects too momentuous, to be frittered 
away with such tom-fooleries. So much 
for the moral of the subject. As to the 


certainly promote habits of deliberation and 
thoughtfulness, and very important charac- 
teristics are they, in this hurry-skurry, 
helter-skelter, neck-or-nothing age. 


‘qual time spent in demonstration of some 


from their cloudless abode, they will watch 


Are } 


standing such games, our opinion may be of 


mental effects of such employment, they’ 


reg But 
ar higher purposes would be attained by an 


compel the mind to attention, to thoughtful- 
ness, and to habits of legitimate deductions, 
the want of which is one of the most rad- 
ical defects of modern education, and one 
of the most constant causes of making life 
a failure. 

As to the physical tendency of spending 
hours togethers, bending over the table, with 
that insufficient and imperfect breathing 
which attends an interested mind, any one’s 
common sense will give the answer, that 
such pastimes are full of mischief, are 
worse than useless. ‘To all we say, and to 
invalids and sedentary people especially, 
when not engaged in the actual and serious 
business of life, be out and about; sing, 
whistle, laugh, romp, run, jump, swim, 
row, ride, do anything rather than sit still 
within any four walls, or lounge on a sofa, 
or dose in a chair, or sleep over a dull book. 


/Moderate and continuous exercise in the 


open air is without asecond, as a means of 


health, both to the well and to the sick.— 
Hall. 
COMFORT. 


——— 


The great end and aim of the mass of 
mankind is to get money enongh ahead 


to make them ‘‘comfortable and yet, 


moment’s reflection will convince us that 
money can never purchase ‘‘comfort’”’—only 
the means of it. A man may be ‘‘comfor- 
table’ without a dollar; but to be so, he 
must have the right disposition, that is, a 
heart and a mind in the right place. There 
are some persons who are lively, and cheer- 
ful, good natured, kind and forbearing in @ 
“state of poverty, which leans upon the toil of 
to-day for to-night’s supper, and the morn- 
ing’s breakfast. Such a disposition would 
‘exhibit the same loving qualities in a palace 
or on a throne. | 
Every day we meet with persons, who 
in their families are cross, ill-natured, dis- 


of the problems of Euclid, because they | 


satisfied, finding fault with everybody and 
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COMFORT—THEY SAY. 


everything, whose first greeting in the 


break-fast room is a complaint, whose con- 


versation seldom fails to end in an enumera- 


tion of difficulties and hardships, whose 
last word at night is an angry growl. If 
you can get such persons to reason on the 
subject, they will acknowledge that there 
is some ‘want’ at the bottom of it; the 
‘want’ of a better hotse, a finer dress, a 
more handsome equipag?, a. more dutiful 
child, a more provident husband, a more 
cleanly, or systematic, or domestic wife. 
Atone time it is a ‘wretched cook,’’ which 
stands between them and the sun; ora lazy 
house-servant, or an impertinent carriage- 
driver. The ‘“want’’ of more money than 
Providence has thought proper to bestow, 


will be found to embrace all these things. | 


Such persons may feel assured that, people 
who cannot make themselves really comfor- 
table in any one set of ordinary cireum- 
stances, would not be so under any other. 
A man who has a canker eating out his 
heart, will carry it with him wherever he 
goes ; and if it be aspiritual canker, wheth- 
er of envy, habitual discontent, unbridled 
ill-nature, it would go with the gold, and 
rust out all its brightness. Whatever a 
man is to-day with a last dollar, he will be 
radically, essentially, to-morrow with mil- 
lious, unless the heart is changed. Stop, 
reader, that is not the whole truth, for the 
whole truth has something of the terrible 
in it, Whatever of an undesirable dispo- 
sition a man has to-day. without money, he 


will have to-morrow to an exaggerated ex- | 


tent, unless the heart be changed: the 
miser will become more miserly; the drun- 
kard, more drunken ; the debauchee, more 


debauched ; the fretful, still more com- 


plaining. Hence, the striking wisdom of 
the Scripture injunction, that all our ambi- 
tions should begin with this: “Seek Jirst 
the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness ;”’ that is to say, if you are not com- 
fortable, not happy now, under the cireum- 


stances which surround you, and wish to be | 
more comfortable, more happy, your first 
step should be to seek a change of heart, ; 
of disposition, and then the other thingy | 
will follow—without the greater wealth! | 
And having the moral comfort, bodily com- 
fort, bodily health will follow apace, tothe 
extent of your using rational means. Bod- 1 
ily comfort, or health, and mental comfort | 
have on one another the most powerful re. 
actions; neither can be perfect without the | 
other, at least approximates to it ; in short | 
—cultivate health and a good heart; for 
with these you may be ‘‘comfortable” with- 
out a farthing: without them, never!—al- 
though you may possess millions! 
Journal of Health. 


THEY SAY - 


From Sargent’s Monthly we take the fol- 


lowing instructive dialogue, which is very 
applicable to a great many persous In the 
world. Profit by it : 

Mr. Tattle. You are a stranger in these 
parts, I reckon mister. 

Mr. Rollins. What makes you think 80? 
Mr. T. Well, you kind of stared about 
you as you got out of the cars, 4s if the | 

place didn’t leok familiar. 
Mr. R. Do you know a Mrs. Rollins in 
this town ? : | 
Mr. T. Is it she that lives in the brown 
cottage on the hill yonder. 
Mr. R. The same. 
Mr. T. Well, I can’t say I visit her, but 


— 


- 


| 

I can tell you all about her. Poor “ 
Mr. R. Why do you say that? 
thing the matter with her? 
Mr. T. She has had a hard time ® | 
Poor young thing! A month 
marriage, and just as she had go ety 
there in the cottage, her scamp of 8 | 
band ran off to California. et | 
Mr. R. Scamp of a husb | 


‘sit 
(Indignant,) What do you mean, 
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' ( Checking himself.) Excuse me. W bat 


4 I did he run off for ? 
| Mr. I. For robbing a bank. So- they 


| hand off sir t 

Sickme. Isee a witness yonder.. Illhave 


THEY BAY. 


— 


— 


say: 

Mr. R. Who say? 

Mr. T. They say. 

Mr. R. Who are they? * 

Mr.T. The world generally.- Every 

body says. People say. 

Mr. R. Can you namea single person 
besides yourself who says it ? 

Mr. T Really, so many people say it that 
I cannot think of any one in particular. 

Mr. R. Perhaps I will quicken your 
memory by and by. But what of Mrs. 
Rollins?’ 

Mr. T: She’s on the point of being mar- 
ried again. So they say. 

Mr. R. Indeed! To whom? 


| Mr. T. To-a Mr. Edward Edwards. 


Mr. R. (Aside.) Her own brother. 
(Aloud) Are you sure of this. 


| Mr T: 0; yes! He has been residing 


in the house with her. They take romantic 
walks together. The wedding is to take 
place immediately, So they say. 

Mr. R. Who. say. 


What would you have more? 
Mr. R. Who are they? 
Mr’ T. How should I know? You are 


| || the most unreasonable-man.I ever met with. 


I say They say, and you ask who say? As 
if any better authority could be given. 

Mr. R. Did They say ever say that you 
were a meddling, prying, gossiping, imper- 
| Unent, mischievious.. unscrupulous, mali- 
“0us retailer of absurb slander? 


Mr: T. What de.you mean, sir, by such 


language? I'll have you arrested. Lawer 
I Fleecum, is my particular friend. If there 


I Was only a witness at hand; sir, I'd make 
You pay a pretty sum: for this. Keep your 
No. matter, sir; kick me — 


. Mr. T. Well, T told you. . They say. 


— 


you arrested for assault and battery. Kick 
me, if you like. 

Mr. R. I shall not indulge you so far 
But take warning, sir, how you quote Mr. 
They say, for your scandalous reports. 
Old They say is a liar anda coward. 

Mr. T. That,s libelous sir. I wish I 
knew your name. 

Mr. R. My name is Rollins, and that cot- 
tage on the hill there, is mine. 

Mr. T. Wheugh! You Mr. Rollin? 

Mr. R. The same. 

Ma. T. Didn’t you once rob a bank? 

Mr. R. I once plucked a rose from a bank 
ina friend’s garden, whereupon another 
friend playfully remarked that. he had 
caught me robbing a bank.. Some Irish 
laborers heard him say it, and may have 
misunderstood it, This, probably, is the 
foundation for your story. 

Mr. T.. But isn’t your wife going to be 
married? Doesn’t.she walk out every day 
with a young man? 

Mr. R. That young man is her poor, 


consumptive brother, who has come here 
for a. change of air. 


Let me advise you, 
friend They say, tolook before you leap, 
another time. 


Evconomy.—Experience has proved that 
there are but few. families in our country but 
what need to practise economy in their liv- 
ing ; and they even who can afford extrav- 
ag nces, only belittle and demeam them- 
selves in the eye of philosophy and religion 
by its indulgence. How noble it would’ be 
in them to make themselves examples of 
modest neatness and chastness, and busy 
themselves in dving: good. Ladiés, let 
neatness, industry and’ economy characterize 


your lives, and your country shall be exal- |[ 


ted by tlie force of your influence, and your 
children shall rise up and call yow dlessed: 


The presence of God is visible in: all 
things, animate and Inaniinate.. 
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388 LOVE 08. WEALTH. 


LOVE vs. HEALTH. 


About a mile from one of the Berkshire 
villages, and separated from it by the 
Housatonic, is one of the loveliest sites in 
all our old county. It is on an exhausted 
farm of rocky, irregular, grazing ground, 
with a meadow of rich alluvial soil. The 


-river, which so nearly surrounds it as to} 


make it a peninsula ‘in little,’ doubles 
around a narrow tongue of land, called the 
‘ox-bow’—a bit of the meadow so smooth, 
so faniastic in its shape, so secluded, so 
adorned by its fringe of willows, clema- 


tises, grape-vines, and all our water-loving | 


shrubs, that it suggests to every one, who 
ever read a fairy tale, a scene for the revels 
of elves and fairies. Yet no Oberon—no 
‘Titania dwelt there; but long ago, where 
there are now some ruinous remains of old 
houses, and an uncouth new one, stood the 
first frame house of the lower valley of the 
Housatonic. It was inhabited by the last 
Indian who maintained the dignity of a 
chief, and from him passed to the first mis- 
sionary to the tribe. 
late honored President of Harvard College, 
was born, and there his genial and gene- 
rous nature received its first and ineffaceable 


impressions. Tenants, unknown to fame, 
succeeded the missionary. 


The Indian dwelling fell to decay; and 
the property has now passed into the hands 


of a poet, who, rumor says, purposes trans- 


forming it to a villa, and whose occupancy 
will give it a new consecration. 

Just before its final high destiny was re- 
vealed, there dwelt there a rustic pair, who 
found out, rather late in life, that Heaven 
had decreed they should wear together the 
conjugal yoke. That Heaven had decreed 
it no one could doubt who saw how well it 
fitted, and how well they drew together. 

They had one child—a late blossom, and 
cherished as such. Little Mary Marvel 
would have been spoiled, but there was 


"here Kirkland, the | 


years following, whenever the district s¢ : 
was in operation, Julius might be seen 


sight, and at their own pretty " 


nothing to spoil her. Love is the element 


of life, and in an atmosphere of love she | 
lived. Her parents were people of good | 


sense—upright and simple in their habits, 
with no theories, nor prejudices, ambitions, 
or corruptions, to turn the child from the 
inspirations of .Heaven, with which she 
began her innocent life. 


When Jittle Mary Marvel became seyen 


years old, it was a matter of serious cop- 


sideration how she was to be got to the dis- 
trict school on ‘the plain,’ (the common de- 
signation of the broad village street), full 
a mile from the Marvels’ secluded resi- 
dence. Mrs. Marvel was far better qualified 
than the teachers of the said school, to di- 
rect the literary training of her child. She 
was a strong-minded woman, and a reader 
of all the books she could compass. But 
she had the in-door farm-work to do— 
cheese to make; butter to churn, etc.; and 
after little Mary had learned to read and 
spell, she must be sent to school for the 
more elaborate processes of learning—arith- 


metic, geography, etc. 


‘Now, Julius Hasen,’ said Marvel to his 
only neighbor’s son, ‘don't you wantto call, 
as you go by, days, with your little sister; 
and take our Mary to school? I guess she 
won't be atrouble. She could go alone; 
but, somehow, mother and I shall feel easier 
—as the river is to pass, ete.—if you are 
willing.’ | 

A kind boy was Julius; and, without hesi- 
tation, he promised to take Marvel’s treas- 


ure under his convoy. And, for the ua 


ducting the two little girls down i r 
that leads to the bridge. At the bridget i 
loit-red. Its charm was felt, but at 
finable. It was a spell upon 
they would look up and down the sp 


from 
a 
ling stream till it winded far fi tha 
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cmiled again to them, and at Julius skitter- 
ing the stones along the water, (a magical 
sustic art!) That old bridge was a point of 
sight for pictures, lovelier than Claude 
painted. For many a year, the old lingered 
there, to recall the poetry of their earlier 
days; lovers, to watch the rising and set- 
> || ting of many a star, and children to play 

‘| out their noon-times and twilights. Heaven 
forgive those who replaced it with a dark, 
dirty, covered, barn-like thing, of bad odor 
in every sense! The worst kind of barba-| 
tians, those, who make war—not upon 
' |! life, but upon the life of life—its innocent 
pleasures! 

But, we loiter with the children, when 
we should go on with them through the 
narrow lane intersecting broad, rich mead- 
ows, and shaded by pollard willows, which 
form living and growing posts for the )pret- 
ties of our northern fences, and réund the 
turn by the old Indian burying-ground. 
Now, having come to ‘the plain,’ they pass 
the solemn precincts of the village church, 
and that burying-ground where, siace the 
Indian left his dead with us, generations of 
their successors are already lain. And now 
they enter the wide village street, wide as 
it 1s, shaded and. embowered by dense 
maples and wide-stretching elms; and en- 
livened with neatly trimmed court-yards 
and flower-gardens. It wasa pleasant walk, 
and its sweet influences bound these young 
people’s hearts together. We are not 
telling a love-story, and do not mean to 
Intimate that this was the beginning of one 
—though we have heard of the seeds nature 
implants germinating at as early a period 
a boy of six years 
on eing reproved by his mother 

ving kept his book open at one place, 
and his eye fixed on it for half an hour, 
replied, with touching frankness— 


Mother, I ean see nothing there but 


Caroline Mitchell! Caroline Mitchell! 


Little Mary Marvel had no other senti- 
ment for Julius than his sister had. She 
thought him the kindest and the best; and 
much as she reverenced the village peda- 
gogues, she thought Julius’s learning pro- 
founder than theirs, for he told them stories 
from the Arabian Nights, taught them the 
traditions of Monument Mountain, made 
them learn by heart the poetry that has im- 
mortalized them, and performed other mira- 


cles of learning and teaching, to which the 


schoolmaster didn’t approach. 
Children’s judgments are formed on sin- 


gular premises, but they are usually just 


conclusions. Julius was an extraordinary 
boy, and, fortunately, he was selected on 
that account, and not because he was sickly 
and could do nothing else (not uncommon 
grounds for this. selection,) for a liberal 
education. Strong of heart and strong in 
body, he succeeded in everything, and with- 
out being a charge to his father. He went 
through college—was graduated with honor 
—studied law—and, when Mary Marvel 
was about nineteen, he came home from his 
residence in one of our thriving Western 
cities, for a short vacation in his full legal 
business. 

His first visit was to the Marvels, where 


he was received with as much warmth as in - 


his father’s home. As he left the house, 
he said to his sister Anne, who was with 


him— | 


‘How shockingly poor Mary is looking!’ — 
Why, I expected you 


‘Shockingly ! 
would say she was so pretty!’ 


‘Pretty! My dear Anne, the roses on — 
your cheek are worth all the beauty that is © 
left in her pale face. "What have they done — 
to her? When you were children, she was — 


a robust, round little thing—and so strong 


and cheerful—you could hear her voice half — 
a mile, ringing like a bell; and now it’s 


‘Hark, from the tomb a doleful sound !’ 
When I last saw her—let me see—four 
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years ago—she was—not perhaps a Hebe 
—but a wholesome-looking girl.’ | 

‘Julius !—what an expression !” 

‘Well, my dear, it conveys my meaning, 
and, therefore, isa good expression. What 
has been the matter? Has she hada fever? 
Is she diseased?’ 

‘Julius! No! Is that the way the West- | 
ern people talk about young ladies?—Mary 
is in poor health——-rather delicate; but she 
does not look so different from the rest of 
our girls—I, you know, am an exception.’ 

‘Thank Heaven, you are, my dear Anne, 
and thank our dear, sensible mother, who 
understands the agents and the means of 
health.’ 

‘But Mary’s mother is a sensible woman 
too. 

‘Not in her treatment of Mary, I am sure. 
Tell me how shelives. What has she been 
about since I was here?’ 

‘Why, soon after you went.away, you 
know, I wrote you that she had gone to the 
School. You know her parents are 

willing to do everything for her—and Mary 
was very ambitious. ‘They are hard stu- 
dents at that school. Mary told me she 
‘studied from eight to ten hoursa day. She 
always got sick before examination, and 
had to send home for lots of pills. I re- 
member Mrs. Marvel once sending her four 
boxes of brandreth’s at a time. But she 
took the first honors. At the end of the 


first term, she came home, looking, as you ) 


say, 4s if she had had a fever.’ | 


‘And they sent her back?’ 

‘Why, yes, certainly—term after term— 
for two yoars. You know Mary was al- 
Ways persevering; and so was her mother. 
and now they have their reward. There is 
not a girl any where who surpasses Mary 
for scholarship.’ 

‘Truly, they have their reward—infatu- 
ated people!’ murmured Hasen. ‘Have 
they taken any measures to restore her 
health, Anne” 


be just the reverse ‘of Pandora 


‘Oh, yes. Mrs. Marvel does not permit 


= 


her to do any hard work. She does not 


even let her sweep her own room: they keep 
a domestic, you know, and, last winter 
she had an air-tight stove in her room, 


it was kept constantly warm, day and 
night. ‘The draft was opened early; and 
Mrs. Marvel let Mary remain in bed ag 
long as she pleased; and feeling weak, she 
seldom was inclined to rise before nine or 
ten.’ 

‘Go on, Anne, what other sanitary meas- 
ures were pursued?’ 

‘Just such as we all take, when weareill. 
She doctors, if she is more unwell than 
usual; and she rides out almost every pleas- 
ant day. There is nothing they won't do 
for her. ‘here is no kind of pie or cake, 
sweetmeat or custard, that Mrs. Marvel 
does not make to tempt her appetite. Ifshe 
wants to go to ‘the plain, Mr. Marvel har- 
nesses, and drives over. 
would think it ridiculous to do it for me.’ 

‘Worse than ridiculous, Anne! What 
does the poor girl do? How does she 
amuse herself? 


‘I do believe, Julius, you are interested : 


in Mary Marvel.’ 

‘Tam. Iwas always curious s to the 
different modes of suicide people adopt. 
Has she any occupation—any pleasures : 

‘Oh, yes; she reads for ever, and studies; 
she is studying German now.’ 

‘Poor Mary!’ 


‘What in the world makes you pity 


Mary, Julius?’ 


‘Because, Anne, she has been deprive! 
of nature’s best gift—defranded of her 1 


heritance; a sound coustitution from oa 
One may have all 


rate, active parents. 
accomplishments, 


ifts, graces, charms, 
and, if they have not eal 
of what use or enjoyment are they ah 
that little, frail body of Mary Marvel’s co? 
tained all that I have enumerat 


» 


You know, father | 


ai, it would 
box 
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“On the contrary, my dear Anne, it is be- 


| | earnest on this subject. 


LOVE ¥US. 


HEALTH. 


— 


having every good, but one curse that in- 


fected all.’ | 
‘Dear Julius, Icannot bear to hear you 


| talk so of Mary. I expected you would 


ig so pretty, so lovely—she is almost fit for 
heaven.” | 
‘She may be, Anne, I do not doubt it; 
but she is very unfit for earth. What has 
her good, devoted, sensible, well-informed 
mother been about? If Mary had been 
taught the laws of health, and obeyed them, 
it would have been worth infinitely more 
to her than your famous boarding-school. 
Ignorance of these laws is culpab'e in the 


It is a disgrace to our people. The young 
women now coming on, will be as nervous, 
as weak, as wretched, as their unhappy 


eases —mementoes of doctors and _ pill- 
_ boxes, dragging out life in air-tight rooms, 
religiously struggling to perform their du- 
ties, and dying before they have half fin- 
| Ished the allotted term of life. They have 
no life—no true enjoyment of life!’ 
‘Whata tirade, Julius! Any one would 
think you were a cross old bachelor.’ 


cause I am a young bachelor and desire 
not to be a much older one, that I am so 
I have been trav- 
eling now for two months in rail-cars and 
steamers, and I could fill a medical journal 
with cases of young ladies, married and 
single, whom I have met from town and 


) charming little confidences of chronic head- 
aches, nervous feelings, weak backs, neu- 
talgia, and Heaven knows what all.’ 


| “Oh, Julius! Julius!’ 


: ‘Itis true, Anne. And their wholo care 
18, gentle and simple, to avoid the air; 
“ever to walk when they can ride; never to 
use cold water when they can get warm; 


Tike her so much. J—I—hoped ——. She 


mothers—disastrous, fatal to the daughters. | 


mothers—languishing embodiments of dis- | 


Country, with every ill that flesh is heir to. 
I have been an involuntary auditor of their 


never to eat bread when they can get cake, 
andso on, and so on, through the chapter. 
In the matter of eating and drinking, and 
such little garnitures as smoking and chew- 
ing, the men are worse. Fortunately, their 
occupations save most of them from the in- 
validism of the women. You think Mary 
Marvel beautiful?’ 

‘No—not beautiful, perhaps,—but very, 
very pretty, and so loveable!’ 

‘Well,’ rejoined Julius, coldly, after 
some hesitation, ‘Mary is pretty; her eye is 
beautiful; her whole face intelligent, but so 
pale, so thin—her lips so colorless—her 
hands so transparent, that I cannot look at 
her with any pleasure. I declare to you; 
Anne, when I see a woman with a lively 
eye, a clear, healthy skin, that shows the 
air of Heauen visits it daily, it may be, 
roughly—if it pleases Heaven to roughen 
the day,—an elastic, vigorous step, and a 
strong, cheerful voice, I am ready to fall 
down and do her homage!’ 

Julius Hasen was sincere and zealous in 
his theory, but he is not the first man whose 
theories Love has overthrown. ‘ Love 
laughs at locksmiths,’ and mischievously 
mocks at the stoutest bars and bolts of 
resolution. 

Hasen passed the summer in his native 
town. Tle renewed his intimacy with his 
old neighbors. He perceived in Mary 
graces and qualities that made him feel the 
heavenly and forget the earthly; and, in 
spite of his wise, well-considered resolution, 
in three months he had impressed on her 


‘pale cheek’ the kiss of betrothal, and 


slipped on the third finger of her ‘trans- 
parent hand,’ the ‘engagement ring.’ | 
But we must do Julius Hasen justice. 
When his laughing sister rallied him on 
his inconsistency, he said— | 

‘You are right, Anno; but I adhere to 
my text, though I most now uphold it as a 
beacon—not as an.example. I must say 
with the Turk——‘It was written.’ ’ 


—— 
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He was true to himself and true to his 
wife: and, at the risk of shocking*® our! And, arrived at his Western home, and 


young lady readers, we must betray that, with the hearty acquiescence of his wife 
after the wedding-ring, Hasen’s first gift to: ‘who only needled to know the right to pur- 
Mary was—‘The Principles of Physiology ® sue it, she began a physical life in obedience 


applied to the Preservation of Health, and ; ‘to the laws laid down by the said oracle, 
the Improvement of Physical and Mental ! ' Andrew Combe. 


Education; by Andrew Combe, M. D.’— -| Last fall, six years since his marriage, he 
This book (which should be studied by } ‘brought his wife and two children to visit 
every mother in the - United States ) he ac- ‘his Eastern friends. In reply to compli. 
companied by a solemn adjuration, that she | ‘ments on all hands, on his wife's improved 
would study and apply it. He did not stop | ‘health and beauty, he laughingly proposed 
here. After his marriage he bought two! i to build, on the site of the old Indian dwel- 
riding-horses-—mounted his bride on one | ling, a quadrangular Temple, dedicated to 


and himself on the other, and thus per- | | ‘the Four Ministers to Health—Air, Water, 
formed the greater part of the jour-: Rxercise, and Regimen! 


ney to Indiana—only taking a rail-car | [ 7. S. Arthur. 


for convenience, or a steamer for repose, 


For the Aurora. 
HOURS OF MUSING. 


BURDINE. 


Oh! there are hours—soft, twilight hours- 
That tinge with roseate hue, 

The visions bright, the happy dreams, 
Which first the young heart knew. 
While pensive musings cross the heart ze 

And tresh’ning tear-drops flow | 
When filled with mingled thoug hts, the soul 
Dwells on the long ago. 


And from the dust of faded years 
Rise up some cherished spot 

That claimed a love in earlier days 
Too dear to be forgot; 

And strange emotions crowd the soul, 
While o’er fond memory creep 


Such happy dreams and thrilling joys- 
And still the heart will weep. 


The mind dwells on the distant past 
With sad, yet dear delight, 

Still tracing, in those buried years, 
Its scenes of shade and light, 

And sorrows, which had wrung the heart 
Seem but a hallowed shade, | 
Through which the light.of hope and truth 

Have gently, softly played. 
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The ocean on the pebbly strand 
In wildest thunder breaks,, 
But far away, its loudest song 
The faintest music makes; 
And so, the fiercer storms of life 
That lash the peaceful stream 
Float on, and to the distant gaze 
Seem but a mellow dream. 


Hours of musing, soft twilight hours, 
Throw round my heart thy spell, 
And let me, in the happy past, 
A silent dreamer dwell; 
And oh! perchance the soul will wake 
And rise from sorrow wild, 
To look above and smile in hope 
As trusting as the child. 
August 9. 


For the Aurora. 
CONFORMITY. 


BY INDA. 


‘Why, Isabel, I’m astonished at you. 
What could have possessed you to buy 
those rabies? It was only last week you 
purchased your emeralds, and then, these 
are so expensive? And a look of pain 
crossed the sweet face of Kate Lawrence, as 
she turned inquiringly to her sister. 

‘Nonsense!’ was the quick rejoinder; ‘I 
am tired of emeralds, and Mrs. De Parvem, 
who, you remember, bought some the same 
time, purchased rubies yesterday; and I'll 
not be outdone by her, Lassure you. Stop!’ 
she continued, as her sister was about to 
reply: “Don’t say another word, I'm de- 
termined to have them, and when I will I 
wut, you may depend on’t.’ And she turned 
quickly to address the merchant, who had 
approached to receive her orders. 

A moment more, and they left the store, 
when the young girl spoke again. | 

‘But, Belle, what will Harry say? It 
Was Only this morning he told you you 
retrench your expenditures—what 
Will he say??- A mocking light shone in 


the bright eyes of the elder sister, and she 
answered gaily. 

‘Why, what a little Puritan aunt has 
made you, to be sure, since you have been 
in the mountains with her. -I positively 
won’t let you go again if you come home 
with such crotchets in your curly pate. 
‘What will Harry say?? Why, scold of 
course, men always do, but I won’t mind 


‘But, Belle,’ replied her sister, ‘He told 
you positively this morning to spend 
nothing.’ 

‘Well, what if he did? Do you sup- 
pose I obey his orders like one of his 
negroes?’ ‘Of course not, my dear Miss 
Simplicity. But don’t look so serious over 
that, for know, O my most revered mentor, 
I mean to buy that $500 dress we were ad- 
miring at Marvin’s. I see that Mrs. Cod- 
fish and Mrs. Upper Ten, and several oth- 
ers, have them, and I mean to do as they; 
for one might as well be out of the world 
as out of fashion, you know. But here is 
the place, let us go in, never you fear for 
Harry, a kiss or two will conciliate hem.’ 
And the girlish creature tripped into the 


store followed by her sister, on whose swect. 
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face rested a look of sadness, that shut out: 
the sunshine which usually danced and 
sparkled over it. She saw the wrong in 
her sister’s course, and was troubling her 
brain for means to remedy it. She saw, as 


‘ she thought, the spirit of conformity, of 


doing as others do, no matter whetker right, 
or wrong, carried to a guilty extent. She 


- felt sad to think how her sister was cloud- 


ing the handsome face of her noble husband. 
with her extravagance, and she doubted 
whether, with all her beauty and winsome 
ways, she could conciliate him by a few, or 
even many kisses, but she determined to 
await the issue, knowing well that this could 
not contmue, yet dreading the end. She 
knew her sister meant no wrong, but how 


| great the wrong she was committing even 


al 


she realized not. 
‘Now Kate, see if I don’t coax him till 
he yields. He’ll grumble at first, scold a 
little, I don’t doubt, at my ‘conformity,’ as 
he calls it, protest he can’t, then yield. It 
will be more difficult to get him to yield to- 
day than at any other time, I suspect, for the 
times are really what he has long been say- 
ing they were: hard, and so I thought I’d 
look my best, that he might yield more 
readily—will Ido, machere? Am I look- 
ing so well he would find it hard to resist 
mo?’ and Belle Moreton turned to the full- 
Jength mirror, and viewed, with a feeling of | 
self-satisfaction, the vision of beauty it 
displayed. 
_ ‘You are very beautiful,” was the only 
reply, as her sister surveyed her mournfully. 
Traly, man would find it hard to resist 
her pleas, and so’she thought; and a smile 
of content wreathed her full red lips and 
danced an her midnight eyes as she viewed 
the image in the mirror. A queenly, grace- 
ful form; regular, high-bred features; glossy 
black hair, woven artistically round a clas- 
sic brow, a sweet mouth, with its rows of 
pearls; soft, white arms, glittering with 
gems, such were some of the combinations 


and a light broke into the starry depths of 


of beauty which the mirror portrayed to hor: 


her eyes as she turned her handsome 
haughty eyes to her sister, and sald— : 

‘How well these rubies become me, | 
know Harry will growl because I bought 
them, but all the ton wear them now, go | 
must too. But I hear him coming;” she 
continued, after a pause, ‘Come, sis, arrange 
those stray curls,’ and, with the air of ap 
empress, She swept across the room to the 
door, while her sister, arising quietly, passed 
out and was gone. 

‘Well Harry, mon ami, I am glad you 
have come at last, it is so lonesome without 
you,’ and the young wife drew her husband’s | 
arm round her waist, and essayed to lead 
him forward. For a moment a smile of | 
gratified affection wreathed his lips—but 
then, with a start he said, half sadly half | 
sternly, as his eyes fell on the costly jewels 
that sparkled on his wife’s fair arms and 
neck— 

‘Why Belle! Howcould you, when you 
knew how pushed I already was, buy those; 
the very ones I had requested you not to 
purchase?’ 

‘Don’t now, Harry!” and she laid her 
white hand playfully over his mouth, you 
know the story of your being pushed is all 
gammon—you’ve told it to me too often ¥ 
have me mind it now, and beside,’ and | 
there was a world of tenderness in her ey® 
and her voice was lowered, ‘I know 
are such a good, kind husband, ba i 
object to your little wife spending 2 4 
hundreds. But that isn’t all I bought, 
continued, after a pause, thinking 
let him know all at once. ‘See, isnt this 
dress a beauty? I ‘got it for the party to- 

dresses of 
night, all the other ladies have + 
the same material, and I knew yo a 
anxious to have me look as well as x! ss 
them;’ and the lovely diplomatist aver’ | 


his reply. 
: all’, 
Without a word he sank into @ ch 
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buried his face in his hands, and, with 
groan, sat motionless. His wife had not 
expected this, she was not prepared for it, 
and so, slipping the bills into his hands, 
she left the room, and soon was on her way, 
with her sister, to the gay ball. 

Dearest Bette :—If what Iam about to 
say gives you pain, excuse me, and oh! as 
you hope hereafter to be forgiven, forgive 
| me for the act which will shut out the sun- 
shine for a while from your glad life; and 
remember with pity the one who, though 
he erred, was led to sin through his love for. 
you. Belle you have been very expensive, 
you have wasted my property, till now I 
am bankrupt, entirely ruined. I will not 
excuse myself, I should have-checked you 
firmly, but I yielded to your sweet bland- 
ishments, and trusted that I would be able 
to make it up, till now Iamruined. Worse 
than that, pressed one day to pay two heavy 
bills of yours, I, in @ moment of despera- 
tion, signed the name of our benefactor—H. 
L. Wallis—to a check; yesterday it was 
brought to him when I was present, he took 
it and gave a receipt, but remarked, he 
thought it a forgery, and to-morrow he 
would search for the criminal. He is a 
kind man, Belle, but one of stern justice, 


were I dead, pitying your youth and inno- 
cence, he would leave your name untar- 
ished. The knowledge of this fact has 
decided me, and e’er your return from the 


| = I will have passed into the land of the 
, ereafter. Oh Belle! conformity has wrecked | 


all our hopes of happiness, and sent, all un- 


into eternity the spirit of 

Harry Moreton.’ 

| the f hite, white as the coffined dead, was 
| ace of Isabel Moreton. What a fixed, 


Pea look of despair was in her eye as she 
alter reading her husband’s letter, 
5 Shing the paper wildly in her hands, as} was clear and cold. He had not expected 


| and though, not for his right hand, would 
. | he shelter the guilty; yet, were I removed, 


Prepared for the realities of the other world, | 


thougk that was the cause of her sorrow, as if 
by its destruction she could undo the deeds 
of the past few years. Fromthe ball-room 
came the murmur of glad voices, how dis- 
cordantly they fell on her ear; the light of 
‘the chandelier, so bright,.seemed mocking 
to the dark despair of her soul; and, un- 
heeding that she was crushing the rich dress, 
‘she flung herself on the marble floor and 
gave herself up to despair—no tear relieved 
her, none, the iron had entered her heart too 
direct for that. For full five minutes she 
lay there, helpless in.her great sorrow, suf- 
fering in that brief time more agony. than 
is usually allotted to-alife-time. The angel 
of hope, driven from her by the thick clouds 


of despair, returned in. a. moment, and 


whispered to her, ‘Perhaps it is not toolate 
to save him. Hurry! 
not yet be accomplished; and, acting on the 
‘suggestion, she sprang to her feet, and was 
hurrying from the room when tiie: door 
opened, and in came their wronged bene- 
factor— Wallis. 

‘Heavens!’ he exclaimed, as he saw how 
white was her face, how haggard, how deep 
lines, cut by anguish and despair, were 

gathered around her white lips. 

zs the matter, Mrs. Moreton?’ and 
‘he sprang to her side, and gazed sadly on 
her grief-stricken face: Without a word, 
for her tongue seemed palsied, she: handed: 
him the note, and stood, awaiting his read- 
‘ing, calmly, for ’twas the calm. sternness of 
a broken: heart. Snatching it from her 
-hands he read it eagerly, with a quivering 
lip and a blanched cheek, till he came tothe 
confession of guilt, when his brow clouded. 
and his lip was firmly compressed, for he 
was truly what Harry Moreton declared him 


solved, should he yet be living, to give to 
the law its due. He finistied, and as: his 
eye was lingering on the signature, she 
spoke: ‘You will spare him?’ Her voice: 


The deed may 


‘to be, ‘aman of stern justice,’ and he re- — 
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that, tears and entreaties were what he had 
looked for, and he felt relieved that he could 
refuse with a better grace. ‘I,’ cannot 
trembled on his lips, but before he uttered 
it, he glanced up—that white, white face, 


with its mute anguish, touched his heart | 
more than any thing she could have said; 


and the glare in her eye convinced him it 
would be the death-stroke to her reason, 
and, without another thought for the majes- 
ty of the law, for fear justice would over- 
come mercy, he said: ‘I will, so help me 
God!’ 

As a stray sunbeam pierces even the 
darkest cloud, so a smile for a moment 
wreathed the lips and sparkled in the eyes 
of Isabel Moreton. ‘Thank you,’ burst 
from her lips, and then, without another 
glance at him, she turned, sprang from the 
room, and was gone, out into the blackness 
of the night. Her home was very near, 


|| and to that she owed the knowledge of her 


husband’s intentions. He had not meant 
his note to be read till the morrow, but her 
sister, having left her fan at home, as it was 
not far, concluded to go after it. She found 
the note lying on the table, and seeing the 
direction, carried it to her sister, never 
dreaming what it contained. 

Hurriedly Belle pressed along. Soon she 
reached her. home, and looked fearfully 
around; a light shone in the library, and 


she saw, through the open window, her | 


husband pacing the floor, with- a deep 


shadow on his noble brow. With increased 


speed she sprang in, up the stairs, into the | 


room, just as he had raised the glass of 
poison to his lips; with one bound she was 
by his side, the glass lay shivered on the 
floor, her husband was saved! “Thank God!’ 

It was all she uttered, then her over- 
wrought nature gave way, and she sank 
senseless on the floor at his feet. 


Astonished at her appearance, her hus- 


band viewed for a moment the shattered | 


glass at his fect, thought how near he had 


been to destruction, thought of the horrors 
of another world as he had never viewed 


them before, and fervently he echoed her | 


cry— 
‘Thank God, I am saved ! 


Tenderly he raised her light form, care- 


fully he laid her on the sofa, then, bending 


over her he chafed her hands, the thought 
darkening over his mind that perhaps she 
was dead. He shivered as he thonght of it, 
but his anxious mind was soon relieved by 
her starting up and gazing wildly around. 


€Wheream I?’ then suddenly pressing 


her brow, she continued; ‘Oh yes, Iremem- 
ber! Harry?’ 
‘Here I am, Belle. 
darling?’ 


‘T saved you then! I’m so glad.’ And for | 
the first time the tears gushed over her face, _ 
they were arelief to the hot head; and, after | 
a moment, she continued, ‘And you won't | 
be disgraced either, Harry, Mr. Wallis — 
promised to spare you, not to expose you, — 


and now,’ and she laid her hand on his arm 


and gazed into his face with her tearful 
eyes, ‘I wish to ask forgiveness Harry for » 


the wrong I have done. O my husband, 

will you forgive and forget all my sins?" 
‘There is nothing to forgive,’ he replied, 

‘You have more than cancelled all to-night, 


and, through my whole life shall [endeavor — 


to show you how grateful lam for your 
deeds this day.’ 


‘Iam grateful, Harry, but there is one 


sweal 
thing more. Listen, and hear me a 


and bear witness hereafter if I keep ™ 
vow. ‘NEvER! so HELP ME HEAVEN, 
again be guilty of Conrormity!”’ 
‘Let us thank God for his goodness a 
mercy,’ was the only reply, ant, nen 
on the marble floor, those too faithful hearts 
sent up to. heaven their joyful orisons- 


here they 
phed, 


Belle 


And now; far from the place W 
were tried and where they tu 

peace and happiness dwell Harry 2 


will 


| 


What do you wish 


~~ 
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— 


Moreton. Prosperity has smiled mpen dimming the lustre of her fine eyes, 
F them, but not now, as formerly, has it led!she will gather her young acquaintances 
| her into extravagance. No! she is never: ‘around her and relate, to their great aston- 
: | seen in the fashionable throng, too painfully | ishment, the story of her former life, tell 
3 does it remind her of former trials ; but ; how nearly her happiness was destroyed, 
_poverty’s children bless her sweet face and | ‘and end by bidding them take warning 
welcome her coming. She has kept her: ‘by her example; and, as they value their 
 yow nobly, as her husband can testify, and | happiness here and hereafter, to ‘‘ Bewarr 
Fsoifever she feels tempted she reads that note | or Conformity.” 

| % and the demon leaves. Often now, with } 


For the Aurora. 
tf LINES 


RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO THE FRIENDS OF TIIE LATE MRS. WINGO. 


i i BY MAUD. 

| | O death! insatiate one—what hast thou done? 
&—f Would not the hoary-headed thee suffice? 

‘The sad—the desolate—the weary ones— 

if Who are not bound to earth by tender ties? — 


Thou comest stealthily into our homes; 

In garb of gentleness thou lingerest there, 

Till thou hast singled out the cherished ones, 

And pierced them with the shaft that bids despair. 


And thus our earthly homes are desolate,— 

Our treasures leave us at thy stern behest. . 
And yet a friend thou may’st be in disguise— 
‘To bear our loved ones to superior 1st. 


| § I saw a fair form, in silence lay sleeping; 

. Her hands meekly folded upon her cold breast, 

: | | Unheeding the loved ones that knelt by her weeping— 
A smile on her lips told how sweet was her rest. _ 


On the fair brow of beauty no shadow was ling’ring, 
- The sunshine of heaven had driven darkness away; 

| And so full on the spirit had burst the blest dawning, 
That, filled with delight, it had hasted away. 


Then, lov’d one rest, nor grief, nor care, 
Shall e’er disturb thy deep repose; 

For, leaning on Jeliovah’s arm, 
Thou’st triumphed o’er the last of foes. 
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LINES.—-THE JEWELS. 


We will not mourn the sweet release 
Which freed thee from these clogs of clay 
And introduced thy ransomed soul, 


Where naught unholy 


But oh! we miss thee from our side— 
We miss thy voice, thy winning smile; 
Thy words of love, and fond caress, 
Which did life’s weary cares beguile. 


We’ve lost thee! but it is thy gain; 
We miss thee!. but thou art ever near; 


If ransomed spirits may attain 


To watch o’er others 


Then hushed be every murm’ring sigh, 
Subdued the grief that clouds our day, 
Trusting a Father’s guiding hand, 


Onward and upward 


Murrrersporo’, August, £858. 


e’er can stray. 


lingering here. 


be our way. 


THE JEWELS. 


BY EFFIE JOHNSON. 


‘Mother dear, will you please buy me a 
little jewelry? All the girls wear it, and I 
look so plain and odd I am almost ashamed 
of myself’? 


“What would my daughter like. 


Oh, only a few rings, a bracelet or two, | 
_}| @ breast-pin, and—and—yes, I think-I 


would like a pair of nice ear-rings, and a 


gold chain and locket ; that would do pret- | 


ty well, I think.” 


“Indeed, your desires are quite moderate, 
Miss Jane ; and how much do you suppose 
all this finery would cost ?” 


“I don’t know perhaps twenty dollars ; 
but papa is rich, you know, and I am sure 
he will buy them for me, if you ask him.” 

Perhaps so, but, in the first place, you 
have made a slight mistake as to their value, 


| you would not wish to wear the cheap jew- 


elry of which we see so much. All is not 


‘would be worth a great deal of money if 


| Ina few moments Jane Bowers reternel 


gold which glitters, you know the old prov- 
erb says, and the articles you mentioned 


they. were really fine gold. Would you be 
willing papa should spend one or two huv- 
dred dollars to purchase: his daughter these 
fine things 
“But why not buy the cheaper articles, 
mother ? they are just as pretty.” - 
‘Do you admire a painted face, Jane, a 
would you wear gilded brass, or some oe 
base metal polished so as to deceive people’ 
“No I don’t think, I would; but why 
‘may I not have the the gold ?” 
| “Hark, there is # ring at the door; y™ 
may go to the door Jane.” 


with a pale, thinly-clad little child, whose 
Scanty garments and tattered shaw! as 
‘but a poor protection against the drivits- 
storm which was raging without. 
| Jane thought she had never seen 8° het 
rowful a face, and the tears came into 7 
eyes, for she. was not a selfis 
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THE JEWELS. 


hearted child, although it must be confes- 
E || ced, a little vain. “You ought not to go out. 
| || a) such a storm with such thin clothes on 7 
you will take cold and die,”’ she said to the 


pale child. 

“Mother is very sick and cannot finish 
the work you gave her, Mrs. Bowers, un- 
less you can wait. I have no other clothes, 
my little miss, but if mother was only 
well I should not mind the storm or my rag- 
ged clothes,” and the child wept sadly. 


“Get my cleak and hood, Jane; I will 
go home with her and you may accompany 
|| meif you wish.” “May I not give her 
one of my warm shawls ?”’ whispered Jane 
as she started to execute her mother’s com- 
mand. ‘‘Yes dear, if you like.’’ 


What a glow of sunshine lit up the, 
| face of little Jane as she wrapped the warm 
shawl about the chilled form of the shiv- 
|| ering little one. It was more beautiful than | 
all the jewelry you ever beheld, more beau- 
| tiful in the sight of God and the holy an- 
gels, who were looking down upon her. 

Jane Bowers had never seen so much of 
poverty and suffering as the home of that 
little girl unfolded. The most tiresome 
industry had not sufficed to keep the gaunt 
specter, Want, from the widow’s door. A’ 
handful of coals burnt in the grate, but the 
room was damp and cold, and the bed on: 
Which the poor sick mother lay, had but 
one thin covering. 


Widow and the fatherless,’’ said the pale 
Woman, glancing at the nice shawl which 
Mary had folded and laid across her feet. 


“Oh, it is nothing for me, who am strong 


| things, are you not 2?” 


“We have had no food since yesterday. 


If T could only work, all would be well, I 


| “Tt is very kind of you to come out in 
this driving storm, dear Mrs. Bowers. God 
wil reward you for your kindness to the: 


| | and well; but you are in need of many | 


sist me if I could get to them, but its use- 
less to think of it.” 
That night a warm fire blazed on the 


widow’s hearth. The bed had a warm cov- | 


ering of blankets, and a kind physician 
stood by herside. ‘There was food upon the 
table, and the hearts of the desolate ones 
rose in devout prayers for their kind bene- 
factress. 

«‘Jane here are one hundred dollars your 


| father gave me for you. After what you 


have seen, if you wish to buy the ornaments 
you wanted you can do so.” 

‘But, mother, is that not a rare case ? 
There are few so very poor I hope.’ 

‘‘On the contrary there are thousands in 
this great city more destitute than the fam- 
‘ily you visited. That poor lady was the 
petted child of wealthy parents ; and there 
are hundreds like her, toiling early and late 


| for bread to keep their little ones from star- 
| vation.” | | 


_We need not add that the coveted jew- 
elry wasnot purchased, but if you will go 
with me to a village school, not a hundred 
miles away from the busy metropolis, we 
may find in the pleasant lady-teacher, the 
poor seamstress of our story. Among the 
groups of little ones you would not fail to 
notice the smiling face and sparkling eyes 
of our little friend Mary. She is nicely 
clothed, and, with her mother, she has 


found a happy home, and, nightly they re- _ 


member the kind friends who rescued them, 
when they supplicated the Throne of grace, 
who can tell the value of those prayers ? 
| Jane Bowers is still content to go without 
jewelry, choosing rather those hidden orna- 
ments which clothe her face’ with smiles, 


|and her whole life with beauty. When 


the great Father comes at last to gather up 
His jewels. we doubt not she will be found 
among the number. —Advocate and Cuar- 


dian. 


have friends in the country who would as- 


| As ye sow so shall ye reap. 
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LETTER TO YOUNG LADIES. 


Yor the Aurora, | 


LETTER TO YOUNG LADIES. 


NUMBER IX. | 


My Dear Girts:—In looking over the 
notes received within the last month, I find 
the following: 

Dear Evoenta:—At the risk of incurring 
your censure for reading letters that were 
designed for ladies only, permit me to say 
that I observed in your letter to Young La- 
dies, contained in the April No. of the Au- 
rora, an intimation that you intended, on 
some future occasion, to call their attention 
to the importance of a practical knowledge 
of housekeeping. Finding no recurrence 
to this subject in the letters which have 
since appeared, | take this method of re- 
minding you of your former intention. I 
have private reasons of my own for wishing 
this subject to be specially and earnestly 
presented to the consideration of those over 
whom it is your privilege to exert an influ- 
Very respectfully, 
Youne Bacwetor. 

Now I regret very much—don’t you?— 
that this ‘Young Bachelor’ did not state 
those private reasons, and tell us what he 


‘thinks about the domestic habits of young 


ladies. No doubt his remarks would have 
been much more impressive than any thing 
Ican say on the subject. But, since he has 
not chosen to do so, we are at liberty to 
gratify our feminine curiosity, our birth- 
right inherited from mother Eve, by guess- 
ing at those reasons. 


We might suppose him to be a type of 


that dignified class of gentlemen who live 
to eat andl drink, and who feel aggrieved it 
feminine genius ever presumes to soar above 
the mysteries of the culinary art. 
those swinish mortals whose. sensibilities 
lie in the region of the palate, whose heart 
is opened only by the smell of savory dish- 
es, and who can perceive no merit in woman 


One of 


except when he views her across q table 
loaded with dainty luxuries Which her ge. 
nius has prepared—one whose highest cop- 
ception of female excellence is her ability 
to act as head cook. Now, girls, if this is 
his character, I am very sure neither you nor 
I would care to say or do any thing to please 
him, for such a man is too low in the scale 
of being to be worthy even of our contempt. 


Tt will be more agreeable for us to con- 
ceive of him as belonging to a higher Spe- 
cies of the genus homo—as one of those gep- 


sible young men who can highly appreciate _ 


intellectual and moral worth in woman 
but who, at the same time considers her de- 


ficient in a very important particular, if. 


she is not qualified to order wisely the affairs 
of a household. 


Perhaps some Miss Sarah, or Mary, or 


Julia of your number may have taken his — 
fancy, may be he admires her appearance in — 
society, is fascinated by her sprightly con- 
versation, and thinks her a most delightful — 


companion, but he knows full well, that 


only a very small portion of life can be, 
spent in the drawing-room, and he fears her 
education has been conducted with reference 


to her shining and sparkling there, rather 
than to fit her for becoming a mild and 
steady light to illuminate every department 
of a happy and well-ordered home. It may 
be that he wishes me to say something to 
call her attention from the love of admits- 
tion, that most inevitable blight to worm 
happiness, and awaken in hera desire to 


become qualified for the successful discharge 


| 


of the duties that must soon devolve upon — 


her. If this be so most gladly would | 
comply with his wishes, were 1 ™ my 
power. 

If life was one long -gala day; i oi 
could be always young and 
their mothers could always be at pate mi 
respond to the questions, ‘What ane 
eat, and what shall we divin 


i 


k, and where 
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| and complexion would produce. 


-miration of the many, and be content with 


| fade like the early rose, time will soon make 
} his crow-tracks around her eyes, and draw 
| his lines across her brow. Then the love of 


| no longer gratified, will prey, like a canker- 
| Worm, at her heart. 
} hed by neglect, the indulgence of bitter 
| feelings will leave an expression on her 
| Once attractive face more repulsive than the 
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withal shall we be clothed?’ If they had 
nothing to do in this world but to display 
their accomplishments and attract admira- 
tion, then the eourse pursued by some would 
not be so utterly void of Wisdomi as it now 
is. The period in which any girl can at- 
tract admiration for mere personal charms 
must, of necessity, be brief. If she marries 
it becomes at once her duty to shun the ad- 


the admiration of one, and that one will 
soon cease to admire her if his admiration , 
has no firmer foundation than a pretty face 
and drawing-room accomplishments. ‘I'lie 
wear and tear of married life will soon 
scatter these charms to the winds, and if 
these are all she has to recommend her, 
there wilt be nothing left but a disap- 
pointed, discontented, fretful, peevish human 
being, who can neither be comfortable her- 
self nor allow those around her to be so. 


If she remains unmarried her prospects 
are no better. The bleom of youth will 


almiration, which she has cherished, being 


Chagrined and morti- 


most unfortunate combination of features 


Nothing, my dear girls, but mental and 
moral excellenée, combined with the ability 
and disposition to be useful and topromote 
the comfort and happiness of others, can 
throw around you a charm that fades not 
with the lapse of years. ; 

0! what a sal preparation for a happy 
vomanhooil is a young ladyhooil spent in'a 
vontinual whirl of excitenrant, with no oc- 
"pation but to’ dress fine, to look pretty, 
and to’ be admired. 


I once heard a fond mother say that she 
could not bear the thought of confining her 
daughters to domestic duties, she had rather 
take all household cares upon herself and 
leave them free to seck their own pleasure, 
it would be such a little while that they 
could enjoy themselves. She seemed to 
think that marriage would be to them an 
en of all enjoyment; and very likely in 
their case this will be true, for they are 
every day becoming more indolent, more 
helpless and more selfish, and these traits 
are the bane of woman’s happiness in mar- 
ried life. By lack of physical exertion they 
are laying the foundation of diseases which 
will soon efface the last ‘line where beauty 
lingers,’ and make them a burden to them- 
selves and others. 

Even if it were true that attention to 
household duties would diminish the pleas- 
ures of their girlhood, how unwise, how 
cruel, to secure a little additional enjoyment 
fora few brief months, at the expense of 
the happiness of a life-time. But it is not 
true that these girls would be rendered less 
happy in the present, by sharing with their 
mother the cares and labors of the family. 
The consciousness of being useful, the kind 
and benevolent feelings they would culti- 


vate by personal exertions for the comfort 


of father an mother, brothers and sisters, 
would add more to their beauty than all the 
rouge and pearl-powder, and all the French 
finery that ever were imported. This course 
would most assuredly render them happier 
in those relations in which self-forgetfulness 
and devotion to others are the only con- 
ditions of happiness. 

Some girls seem’ to possess the idea that 
helplessness renders them interesting. It is 
a great mistake, it only makes them selfish 
and exacting; there is nothing lady-like in 
it. I cannot believe that any of my girls 


think so, I imagine that those of you who 


are at school are putting forth your utmost 
effurts in’ the acquisition of knowledge, not 
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that you may acquire the reputation of 
being smart, not that you may create a sen- 
sation by the display of your attainments 
when you enter society as young ladies, but 
that you may have the intelligence, the 
judgment, the discretion and mental energy 
to understand and perform your duties as 
women, and above all, that you may be 
able to say, when called to yield up your 
stewardship, ‘Lord, thon deliverest unto 
me five talents, behold, I have gained be- 
sides them five talents more, and all have 
been faithfully consecrated to thy service.’ 
You should regard your studies as.a prep- 
aration for domestic life, valuable chiefly as 
a means of enabling you to make home 
happy, and to exert an influence for good. 
The probability is that you will all be 
queens soon, that you will be called to pre- 
sie over one of those little realms upon 
whose wise administration depends the per- 
petuity of all human governments. What 
you need to ensure a prosperous and happy 
reign are, first a cultivated mind and an un- 
selfish heart. These, with self-contrel, will 
secure for you beth the respect and love of 
vour subjects, and establish your influenee 
over them. ‘Then you need a thorough 
knowledge of the internal affairs of your king 
“dom, including the ends to be attained and 
the best ways and means for attaining them. 
Add to these physical strength and mental 
energy that never shrink from the perform- 
ance of duty, and spread over all the win- 
|} Ming grace of consistent piety, and you need 
. “not step to dig the grave of pleasure at the 
‘thresbhold of married life. 
While pursuing your studies yen can do 
bunt Kittle in the way of housekeeping. I 
hope you take charge of your own reems, 
and keep them in fine order too, and that 


tall you have gone through the whole: ang 
do not think your education js completed 
until you know how to do every thing that | 
is necessary for the comfort of a family. Jt 
is not enough that you merely know those | 
things ought to be done; you should be. 
able, in case of necessity, to do them with 
your own hands. While acquiring this 
knowledge, and even in practising it after 
it is acquired, to the relief of your kind 
mothers, you wall be much better employed 
and much happier than in reading the last 
new novel, or in fixing up finery to catch 
beanx at the next grand party. Indeed, | 
girls, if you will take my advice, it will not | 
be necessary for you to make any effort 
whatever to catch beaux, for you will be 
regarded as such prizes that there will be | 
enough, and of that better sort, too, who 
know how to estimate the value of real | 
prizes, who will be ready and anxious to | 
catch you by the time you are old enough to 
leave the paternal roof. 
If I hear again from the ‘Young Bache- 
lor’ I will let you know. 
Very affectionately yours, 


Mourerressoro’, Aug. 24, 1898. 


| 
| 


If God hath saat thee a cross, take it up 
and follow him; use it wisely, lest it bese 
profitable; bear it patiently, lest it be m- 


tolerable; behold in it God’s anget agains 
ee—in punish- | 


sin, and his love towards th 
ing the one, and chastening the other. ff 
it be light, slight it not; if heavy, mum" 
not. Not to be sensible of @ judgment, is 
the symptom of a hardened heart, and t0 


of 
be displeased at his displeasure, 16 # sig? 


you look well to your wardrebes. ‘But in : : 
a rebellious will. 


| your vacations you can do move, and when | 

you leave school I hope yeu will take upon 

the responsibility of ene depart- No one has a right to do 
, “ment -of housekeeping, and then another, | except when he pleases to do ng 
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TO MAUD--SAFETY,. 


— 


For the Aurora. 
TO “MAUD.” . 


BY DE LISLE. 


What child of poesy has strayed 


- Through myrtle groves by moonlight eves,. 


Singing sweetly by hill and dale 

Till nestling ’mid “Aurora’s” leaves, 
Like the echo of lisping fountains 

Her lute-like notes so softly fall, 


And her words, like pleasing fancies 


Ever floating in memory’s hall. 


One summer day, far from the woodland 
I wandered slowly on my way, 
Until my parching lips grew thirsty, 
And warmer fell the sun’s bright ray 
Long my wearied senses listened 
For the sound of glad’ning stream, 
When lo! a soft and distant murmur 
Came like the echoes of a dream. 


- With beating heart I hurried on 


Until I reached a mossy bank; 
And, kneeling at the water’s edge, 
My thirsting lips there eager drank, 
Wearied, I lay me down to rest, 
Listening, musing, half a-dream, 
Music ne’er sounded half so sweet 
As the murmuring of this stream: 


So, ’mid a wilderness of words 
I’ve listened to Maud’s gentle strain, 
That fell upon my weary ear 
Like distant murmurs o’er the plain,, 
And, in the distance faintly falls 
The music of her fairy feet, 
ne’er ’mid memory’s treasure-store- 
E’er strayed a voice so soft and sweet. 


August 25. 


SAFETY. 
Safety consists not in escape 
From dangers of a frightful shape; 
An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man that’s strangled by a hair. 
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MENTAL EFFORT, 
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404 DIVINE CLAIMS 
For the Aarora. 
DIVINE CLAIMS ON MENTAL 
| EFFORT. 


BY FLORILLE. 


Aside from the secular enjoyment and 
benefit derived from cultivating the nobler 
powers of our nature, it is an imperative 
duty we owe ‘the giver of these powers. 
Our wise and beneficent Creator constituted 
the uniterse, every thing within it, with 
such dependence that all things must work 
together to bring about the results designed 
by Him. He has assigned to each indi- 
vidual his appropriate position, given him 
his labor to perform, talent sufficient to 
perform this labor, and made it his indis- 
pensable duty to develop and cultivate this 
talent to its fullest extent. The design of 
our omniscient Creator, in bestowing differ- 
ent order of faculties upon each individual, 
is clearly shown by the different positions 
He has placed them in. Who does not 
tremble in contemplating the solemn re- 
sponsibility attached to the developing and 
cultivation of the talent entrusted to his 
care, 

Nature, reason, and scripture, teach us 
that nothing is underived from God, that 
every talent is a deposit placed in our hands 


der us capable of discharging our duty to 


God and man, and to be demanded of us | 


when the time for which it was loaned shall 
have expired. ba 


Many contend that their talent is their 
own, they can use it, in whatever manner 
they see proper; acknowledge their facul- 
ties were given them, yet given to be used 
for their exclusive benefit, the good of oth- 
ers, or to be buried, if they desire so to do. 
It is to be feared they will not be convinced 
of the fallacy of this popular maxim until 
‘the great day,’ when their gifts are de- 


sibilities were augmented, hence, used them | 


for a time, to be cultivated, in order to ren- | 


the fate of the unprofitable Servant, in the 
parable given by our Saviour while upon 
earth. ‘They will find, too late, that what 
they used for personal ratification, was | 
given them for the good of others: and an 
account will be required in the presence of 
the assembled universe. | 

God propértions his requisitions to his 
gifts, regulates one by the other. Upon 
| 
| 


some of his creatures He has seen fit to | 
lavish a profusion of talents; upon others | 
but one; yet his requisition from both is ip | 
proportion to his gifts. If our endowments | 

| 


are splendid, our responsibilities arein pro- 
portion, yet, our efforts to develop them 
should be no greater than if of alow order. — 
And after development we should exercise 
the highest faculties with humility and the 
most inconsiderable with fidelity. The 
highly-gifted servants of the parable, to 
which we have referred, were farfrom being | 
lifted into pride or being seduced into neg- — 
ligence by the importance of the trust com- | 
mitted to them. ‘They knew their respon- 


with humility. 
The most common excuse of man, and, 
as he thinks, a plausible one, for not de- 
veloping his talent,” is, that he has none to 
bring into exercise. 'Thinls, oh infatuated 
man! that where little is given little 1s te 
quired. - When little is expected, to deny 


that little aggravates the crime, It agg™ — 
vates the ingratitude when we turn our 
Maker’s reasonable commands into 4 pre 
tence for absolute indolence. 

He who is slenderly furnished should : 
never plead the inferiority of his trust bs 
an excuse for his negligence. The th | 
tion that the giver will not exact in’ 
the proportion of his gifts, though | 
couragement to those whom his abe a | 
has placed in a narrow sphere of usefu . ‘ 
is no discharge from their dilligence: 


ve been 
plead ignorance when we might ha | 


manded of them, and they condemned to 


ttle tol. 
taught, indolence because We had hit | 
gee 
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| go, and negligence because not much was 


| expect 
| aggravations for our condemnations. 


| 

The expectation of this day is not the 
| 
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ed, is only treasuring up innumerable 
But, let our capacities be of what charac- 


 uitivate them many or few, we are confi- 
dent of one thing: that there is a great day 
approaching, when the ruler of the universe, 
the giver of every good gift, will demand 
an account of our stewardship, will demand 
every gift from the hands of the recipient. 


gloomy reverie of the superstitious, or the 
wild dream of the enthusiastic. He who 
cannot equivocate has solemnly declared 
| that he has appointed a day in which he will 
| judge the world. ‘This day nature suspects, 
reason allows, and scripture confirms.’ All 
the terrors portrayed by revelation will be 
fully realized. But let us not content our- 
selves with the mere anticipation of its ter- 
_ rors; but let us, like faithful servants, culti- 
vate and exercise every faculty fo its fullest 
extent, return two-fold for what has been 
entrusted to us that we may receive the 
plaudit, ‘Well done, good and faithful serv- 
ant, thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many!’ 
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What dear, quiet little things Mrs. Bird’s 
children are !”’ said a lady to her friend. 
“I called to see Mrs. Bird to-day, and found 
her in the nursery with her two boys and 
two girls, about the ages of mine. - It 
would have done your heart good to see how 
sweetly they behaved. Perfect little gen- 
tlemen and ladies they were. I felt really 
discouraged. Mine! why they are wild as- 
Ses’ colts in comparison.” 

“There’s a great difference in children,” 
replied the frieud. «I know some little 


r find so easily subdued.” 


boys and girls that Mrs. Bird would not 


ter they may, our efforts to develope and | 


bay could hardly credit my own eyes ; but, 


as they say, seeing is believing, resumed 
the first speaker. ‘‘For more than half an 
hour I sat and talked with Mrs. Bird, in 
the nursery, without once being disturbed 
by noise or any of the unpleasant inter- 
ruptions incident to the presence of chil- 
dren.” | 

““W hat were they doing?” asked the other 
in some surprise. | 

‘That was most remarkable of all. Mrs. 
Bird has four children. Willy is the oldest 
—Jjust in his tenth year. Meeta is seven, 
Agnes five, and the baby, as they call An- 
drew, nearly four. Just the ages for 


thoughtless mischief-making, troublesome 


noisy romps. But they were as still as mice 
in acheese. She had them all doing some- 
thing. Wilky she had taught various kinds 
of netting and ornamental needle-work. 
It was a wonderful resource for the child, 


busy, and both out of mischief. She 
showed me a hansome anti-macassar, in 
crochet, which he had just finished. I’m 
sure that I couldn’t have done it better. I 
could not help looking upon the delicately 
formed, sweet-faced boy, as he sat earnestly 
engaged at his work—he was embroider- 
ing a pair of slippers ‘in Berlin wool for 


Tom a great rude, coarse bay, with dirty, 
rough hands, that are always in better con- 
dition for grasping a wheel-barrow than 
plying the needle. And the comparison, 
I can assure you was not made without a 
sigh.”’ 

‘Did the boy look happy?”’ 
friend, | 

‘Perfectly so. He wanted no amuse- 
ment besides his books and his needle-work. 
You couldn’t driye him into the street, his 
mother said.” 

‘‘Dear little fellow ! 
have such a child !’’. 


inquired the 


What a comfort to 


Isn’t it? It really did me good to look 


she said, keeping his thoughts and fingers 


his father—and contrasting him with my 
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into liis sweet face, so girlish and delicate.” 

“T should like to understand Mrs. Bird's 
system, for there must be art in the case. 
All children are born romps.” 

“JT begin early,’ she said to me, ’and re- 
press all rudeness and disorder. It is the 
mind that governs in children as well as in 
men. You must give this the right direc- 
tion. Mere noise-making I never permit- 
ted. Boys, it is said, grasp a hammer and 
pound instinctively. Ithink, in most ca- 
ses, they pound because a hammer is given 
to them. Try them with the sweet face 
and fragile form of a baby doll, and you 
will rarely see an inclination to pound. I 
commenced with the doll, not the hammer ; 
aid you see the result. Willy is as gentle 
as a gill. He never throws the house into 
disorder—never makes discordant noises— 
never quarrels with or teases his younger 
brother or sisters. Sowith the rest. Ibe- 
gan right, you see; and upon right begin- 
ning every thing depends. My husband 
is a home-loving, order-loving, quiet-loving 
man ; and I make it my business to see that 
home is all he desires. ‘‘How much I en- 
joy my home—it is so_quiet—so orderly !” 
During the first year of our marriage Mr. 
Bird often said this. I had seen other 
homes. I was familiar with the way in 


which young children were permitted to de- | 


Stroy all comfort in a household by their 
uioise and disorder; and I made up my 
‘mind to have things different, if children 
came to ourhome. And they are different, 
as you can see. And the children them- 


selves are much happ‘er. I keep them 


busy at something from morning till night 
—busy enough not to think of eating all 
the while. This gormandizing among chil- 
dren is dreadful! It makes mere gluttons 
of theni—developing the animal, and re- 
pressing the intellectual. It is this rave- 


nous eating tliat renders them coarse, rude, 
and cruel, like wild beasts.” 


“I believe Mrs. Bird is more than half 


right,’’ was remarked upon this, «7 have i 


said tliat children were permitted to eat 


over-much. Mine would stuff themselves 


like Christmas turkeys, from morning til] 


night, if not restricted.” 


“Employment, such as Mrs. Bird pro: 
vides for her children, is certainly the best | 


corrector for this habit of eating.” 
‘How did she get along with baby An- 
drew—the little four-year-old you men- 


tioned ? Was he as orderly and filent as 
the rest 


‘Te was poring over a picture spelling: 
book for most of the time that I was there, 
and afterward occupied himself with string- _ 
ing beads. I declare it was all a wonder 
tome. Sucha charming family of children © 


I have never seen elsewhere. 
change there would be for the better if all 


mothers understood and practiced on Mrs. 
Bird’s system !” 


What a 


“Better for heaven, it may said the 


friend a little equivocally 


‘For heaven? I don’t just see your 


meaning.”’ 


“Such children are ’most too good tolive. _ 


“On!” 

“Mrs. Bird’s quiet home may be very 
pleasant, and her system of goverment very 
beautiful—but there is danger.” 

“That her children will not live.” 


“Why? Because they are too good for 


this earth, as you have just intimated : 
“T am not sure that they are really any 


better in heart than some less orderly and 
What I mean» 
is, that Mrs. Bird’s system depresses the al- 


imal forces, leaving the bodies of her chil 
ableto 


more boisterous children. 


dren more liable to disease, and less 
resist an attack when it comes °” 
They are less exposed than other 
dren.” 
“Perhaps so. But, for my part 


0 
flection, I would rather take the chances ""y 


rement 
a less orderly system of home nae 


om re 
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_mine for instance, «a little modified— 
and like a bedlam, as the house often 


noisy, 
“a? 

| Jt was on the evening of this very day 

| that Mr. Bird said to his wife, as if the sub- 

| ject were suddenly forced upon his observa- 

tion: 

“J don’t think our children have strong 


| der. 


| depressed. Hark !” 


constitutions. ‘‘Willy’s face is too delicate 


| | for the face of a boy, and his body too slen- 


I wbserve also, that his shenldres are 


| Both listened for a few moments. 

| I don’t just like that bad cough,”’ said 
Bird. 

‘little cold,’ remarked his wife. 
“Willy got his feet avet to-day.”’ 
“T never saw children with such indiffer- 


ent appetites,’ said Mr. Bird, ‘‘they don’t 


eat enough to keep pigeons alive.” 
“Most children eat too much,”? was the 
reply, ‘and -more children are made sick 
from over-feeding than abstemionsness.”’ 
“But there is a golden mean,” said Mr. 
Bird. | 
| “To reach which has been my study. 
Do not fear. The ehildren eat 
much asis good for them.” 
“There it is again. I den’t like that 
cough at all. And Mr. Bird aroseand went 
up to the room where the children were 
| sleeping. Willy’s cheeks were slightly 
 flushel—his skin was dry, and above the 
natural heat—and_ his respiration just 


quite as 


| ‘ough obstructed to make it audible. His 


j father stood for some moments looking 
down upon his sleeping boy. 
“There’s nothing the matter with him.” 
Even as Mrs. Bird said this little Willy 


i Ne a again, and as he coughed he raised 
_ Als hand to his throat and moaned as if in 


| suffering, 


‘Willy! Willy! dear!” 


Wouldn't disturb him,” said Mrs. 
| Bird. 


The father’s voice had penetrated his 
half-awakened sense, and, opening his eyes, 
he looked up with a wondering glance. 

“Are you sick, Willy?” 

The boy coughed again, aid more con- 
vulsively, pressing his hand on his chest. 

‘‘Does it hurt you to cough?’ 

“Yes.” 

“Where?” 

“It hurts me right here,’’ his hand re- 
maining where he had placed it.a moment 
before. 

The panting of the child showed that 
there was constriction of the lungs. 

goimg for the doctor’——Mr. 
spoke aside to his.wife. n 

‘‘T hardly think it secessary,”’ objected 
the mother. ‘‘It is only some slight dis- 
turbance from cold, and will pass away. 
This sudden waking has quickened his heart- 
| 

Usually Mr. Bird deferred to his «wife in-all 

matters relating to the children, though his 
judgment did not coincide with her discip- 
line- But he was too well satisfied that 
Willy required a physician now to hesitate 
a moment on the mother’s objection. So 
he went away in haste. 
The physician was far from treating the ease 
indifferently. Tis practiced eye recognized 
the symptoms of an acute pneumonia, ang 
his treatment was such as to fill the hearts 
of the parents with sudden fear. 

“If the boy had any constitution—’, 


was on the fifth day,’and the physician was - 


replying to an anxious inquiry made by the 
distressed mother, all of whose fears ‘were 
excited. ‘If the boy had any constitution, 
[ could speak all the encouragement your 
heart desirex. But he is a hot-house plant. 
All the vital forces are but fee.ly reactive.” 

‘His health has always been good doe- 


tor,” interposed Mrs. Bird. 


‘‘He has never before had any serions 
sickness; but he Jacks physical stamina, for 
all that.’”’ 
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The doctor’s words sent a shuddering 
chill to the mother’s heart; while a faint 
conviction of error dawned upon her mind. 

Too surely were the physician’s fears re- 
alized: At the end of ten anxious days it 
was apparent to every one that Willy’s 
hours upon the edrth were numbered. The 
disease, preying upon a body which had 
been denied pure air and invigorating sun- 
shine, found scarcely any thing to oppose its 
destructive advances. There was no power 
of resistance in that delicate frame. With- 
out even a struggle for life the contest en- 
ded. 

In less than a week after the death of 
Willy there came another summons for the 
doctor..:.He found the sorrowing parents in 
alarm again. Little Andrew, ‘‘the baby,” 
was sick. Sore throat—fever—stupor. 

“He hasn’t been out any where,” said 
Mrs. Bird, ‘for two weeks.?? Her mean- 
ing was, that having remained shut up in 


the house during that period, it was im'pos- | 


sible for him to have contracted any conta- 
gious disease. 

“It would have been far better if you 
had sent him out every day.”’ 

The doctor’s words were more an’ utter- 
ance of his own thoughts than a remark to 
Mrs. Bird. Dear little Andrew! He was 
a slender, niatured, beautiful child, who 
attracted evereye, His pale, spiritual face 
almost shadowed by his broad forehead, 
gave promise of an intellectual manhood— 


if manhood could ever be’ reached. But | 


that was the question which forced itself 
upon every one but his unwise parents, who, 
in securing a quiet household, were provi- 
ding for the deeper quiet of death and des- 
olation: 

Delicate, orderly, loving, beautiful chil- 
dren grew up in the stimulating atmosphere 


of their home, but without streigth’ for the 


life-battle: » 
Andrew, “the baby,’”” was carried out by 
the mourners in less than a week from' the 


time when the doctor sat down by the bed 
on which he lay, and placed his fin 
the quick, wiry pulse that 
death to his heart. — 
“Our children have no constitutions,” 
said Mr. Bird, sadly, as he gazed with din 
eyes upon the two delicate blossoms that 
remained to shed their fragrance in his 
home. | 
‘They have always been healthy,” an- 
swered the mother, in mournful tones, 


gers on 


quiet 


éxercise,” 
‘‘Jane takes them out walking every day; 
but I don’t see that it does them any good. 


are as well or as happy after these walks as 
when they remain in the house.” 


slowly as nuns, and orderly as charity chil- 


maternal injunction, “Now walk along like 
good, quiet children.” 


tions in the open air, was 


The outside air was different from the ait 
their homes. It was colder and 
humid. To meet this, and derive # bene- 
fit instead of sustaining an injur aye 
must be a quicker circulation and increas? 
bodily warmth: Mere addition of 
would not accomplish th 
There must be quicker movemen 
body—vigorous’ éxercise—produe 
creased vital action. — 

Daily these half-deail-and-a' 
Were continued, and daily the children 98 
back from them wearied and spit ibless, © 


Sent a warning of 


“The doctor says we should give them 
more fresh air, and a great deal of out-door | 


Agnes always comes home tired and fretful; 
and Meta took cold to-day. Neither ofthem — 


No wonder they were tired and fretful, or 
showed symptoms of cold, after these daily 
recreations in the open air. Holding each | 
a hand of their attendant, they would walk — 


Weariness, after such attempted recrea- | 
an inevitable re- 


sult; weariness, and something worst — 


| 


| 
| 
| 


in a procession. There were no hop, skip, — 
and jump—no impulsive start or 
romp—but a strict observance of the last 


there 


clothing | 
desired object: 
ts of the | 
ing 


hive walks 
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tinued, whether the air was dry or damp, 


at five aud séven, to cotumit the indiscre: 


the Iungs of sonie badly-trained, visiting 


child, 
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soittctimés with het hands and feverish 
breath. 
The nidther insisted it that tlies¢ 
daily walks were not good for the children. 
Mr. Bird, in doubt, called upon their doctor; 
and subtititted the quéstion anew: 

vive plenty of frésh air antd 
of-door exercise!” was his répeated and Very : 
emphatic injutictiont. “Tf you wish to raise | 


your childre#, let theiti have a@ chance to. 


acquire 


And so the daily goings out Were con- 


warm or chilling. If it was warm, the 
childrén came back wearied; if daitip, with 
stiiptonts of cold; and always iii sditie Way 
showing a loss of, instead of an increased, 
vital activity. They were too well trained, 


tion of a romp in the stréét, and roti ping itt 
the quiet house they called their lidiiie was 
4 thing never ktiown or heard of by either 
of the little patterns of propriety. As to 
vocal efforts, they rarely went beyond 4 low, 
huntming ‘‘Hush-a-by-baby,” to 4 
doll. wild, screaniing 
laughter ever deséerated tiie témple-like 
stillness of Mrs. Bird’s dwilling, unless frotti 


child, upon whose strange doitigs lier own 
little ones gazed in half stupid wonder Nar: 
row chiésts aiid weak luiigs were thie natural 
consequence. 

As Willy had died so. died—ere the suii- 
iter’s greenness had faded from the new- 
lade graves of the first départed—Meeta; 
text to him in years; 
Ouly Agnes was left to the stricken pa- 
now; Shte Was pure, ard wliite, and 
delicate as a lily. That Meeta had been 
injured by the daily walks in the opeti air 
they were filly convinced attd, 
Standing the repeated remonstratices of the 
family physician, they refused to let the 
besh breathings of Heaven in upon their 


One day—it Was & sulity visitaiit itt thie 


| early spring-time, ere the voilet opens its 


bine évés among the fresh-shdoting grass— 
Agiies strayéd the Hurséry, anid; eding 
beyond the watchful eyes of lier 
gained an open chamber-window, and, 
clisibiig on 4 chair, lodked dut upon the 
biiddiitg tréds atid the cwterald carpet which 
Nature had spread ovér the satall plat of 
open grown that lay in frotit of the dwel- 


the air canie pressing ini frdiii that quarter, 
bathing the child’s brow with 4 refreshing 
coolness: She laid her slender drtiis upon 
the witidow-sill, and dreamily, and With a 
quiet sélisé ef plédsuré. When her mother 
fouitd her helf an hour afterwards she was 
A robiist child might Have stifféred frotid 
temporary deérdtigenient of thé 
ot chécked perspiration ; biit to dite 
of Agnes’s féeblé coitstitution exposure like 
this niust always be followed with séridus 
consequences. When Mrs: Bird caiight 
Agies iit her arnis a wild féar throbbed in 
lterheart. Alas! it was nd idld fedr. She 
sodti détécted syitiptomts tod well utider- 
stood, and sént in haste for the doetor: 
“Some slight derangettient.” hé said; 
evasively, to the dager questionings of the 
‘wdother: But lis tones Were 4 deathi-kiiell: 
Very, very quiet now is the house of Mr. 


atid Mrs: Bird: There is ito Wild disorder 


of cliildreti tliere, but a stilluéss that titakes 
the heart acHe: Mrs. Bird résclved; in thie 
heginuing; to Have 4 quiet, orderly hutite; 
and sHe las doe ler work well 


Fonits:—A tan look dt a patie of 
glass, or through it; or both. Let all earthly 
tlilngs bé titeé ds glass; td seé Heaven 
through. Religious ceretnouiés stould be 
pure glass, net dyéd it the gorgeous critit- 
sons aud purplé blués attd greetts of tlie 


|drapery of saints and saitttessés: 


ling. The window locked te thé sduth, dnd - 
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BERS. BLAKE, 
WIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 

the painter, was the in- 
timate friend of Flaxman, and was one of 
the most singular men that ever lived. All 
his preductions whether of the pen, or the 
pencil, were characterized by a sublime 
mistiness, a wild obscurity, a strange in- 
comprehensible beanty. it seemed as if he 
were a spirit returned from the regions of 
the dead, bringing with him recollections 
too glorious and too awful to be embodied 
by human genius, ~yet through lis whole 
life struggling to express his conceptions, 
as we strive to speak in our dreams. 

He lived in a visionary world, and, ac- 
cording to his own account, visions were 
ever around him. One evening when a 
friend called upon him he whispered, ‘‘Dis- 
turb me not, I have one sitting tome.” “I 
see no one!’ exclaimed his friend. 
1 see Him, sir,”’ answered Blake; «There 
he is—his name is Lot; you ‘may read of 
him in the Scripture. 7 is sitting for his 
portrait.” 

Tnnumerable were the spiritual visitants, 
whom he portrayed on canvass: He hada 
very rich-and «peculiar mede ef engraving 
and tinting his plates, which he said was 
revealed to him by the spirit of his deceased 
brother, he kept the secret to himself, and 
otherartists have been unable to discover it. 

His-poetic mind threw its own glowing 
eolormg over the most ordinary eccurren- 
ees of life. ‘Did yeu ever see a fairy’s fu- 


neval, madam?’ he ence said to a lady, 
who happened to sit by ‘him in company. 


“Never, sir!, was the answer. “I have,’ 
said Blake, ‘‘but not before last night. I 
was ‘walking alone in my garden, there 
was great stillness among the branches and 
more than common sweetness in the air; ] 
heard a low and pleasant seund, and I 
Knew not wheace it came. At last I saw 
the broad leaf of a flower move, and un- 


| hoppers, bearing a body laid out on a rose. 
i leaf, which they buried with Songs, and 


i cics must have come from the world within 


| power of thought; desire of gain deadens 


‘tween the rival attractions of poetry and 


the size and color of green and gray grass. 


then disappeared. It was a fairy funeral,” 
His high aspiratiens and brilliant {ga. 


him; for he-had few opportunities to observe 
those beautiful and magnificent productions, 
in which genius hes given shadowy reyela- 
tions of what it has dreamed in heayen, 

His earlier and his later lot was poverty, 
He was industrious; but he would work in 
his own wild freedom, and patrons did net 
understand him. Besides, he considered a 
love of gain as the destroying angel of all 
that is god-like in human nature. “Were! | 
to love money,”’ he said, ‘I should lose all © 


the genius of man. “I might roll in wealth 
and ride in a golden chariot, were I to listea 
to the voice of parsimony. My businessis — 
not to gather gold, but to make glorious 
shapes, expressing god-like sentiments.” 

His father was a respectable hosier, who 
intended his son for the same trade; but be- 


painting, the Jad was, as the Scotch say, 
‘clean daft;’ and it was deemed prudent t0 i 
apprentice him to an engraver. Lavill-give 
the account of his marriage, in the wwordsol 
Allan Cunningham : for the simple reason 
that it is impossible for me to do it s0 well. 
‘When he was six-and-twenty yearsol | 
he married Katharine Boutcher, a you" 
woman of excellent connexions, the dark- 
eyed Kate of several of lus lyric poems. 
She lived near his father’s heuse, and “i 
noticed by ‘Blake for the whiteness sia 
hand, the brightness of her ey®s rf 
slim and handsome shape, correspo® 
with his own notions of sylphs and mai ‘ 
As he was an original in all pee . 
would have been out of character © » i 
leve Kke an ordmary mortal: he 
cribing one evening company te 


derneath I saw a procession of creatures of 


~ 


| 


dy 
‘ ra priclous 
he had suffered from some ¢apP! | 
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fai 
| eh Katharine, and no larger income 

senat seventeen or eighteen shillings a week.’ 


«And Ilove you,’ said the frank-hearted 


and happily- | 


verse; she believed in his designs; and to 


the way of being happy at. home, living on 
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or another, when Katharine Boutcher said, | 
I pity you from my heart. ‘Do- you pity 
ne?’ said Blake, ‘then I love you for that.’ 


lass, and so the courtship began. He tried 
how well she looked in: a drawing, then 
how her charms became verse; and finding 
moreover that she had good domestic qualli- 
ties, he married her.. They lived together 


“She seemed to have beenscreated on-pur- 
pose for Blake : she believed him.to be the 
finest genius on earth; she believed in his 


the wildest flights* of his imagination. she- 
bowed the knee and was a worshipper: She 
set his house in good order, prepared his 
frugal meal, learned to think as he thought, 
and, mdulging him in his harmless absurd- 
ilities, became, as it were, bone of his 
bone, and flesh of his flesh. She tearned— 
what a young and handsome woman is 
sellom apt to learn—to despise gaudy 
dresses, costly meals, pleasant company, 
and agreeable invitations—she found out 


the simplest of food, and contented in the 
homeliest of clothing. It was no. ordinary 


Blake emphatically called his - beloved,’ was 
no ordinary woman. She wrought off in 
the press the impressiong of his plates— 
she colored them witha hght and neat hand 
made drawings much. in. the-spirit of his 
compositions, and-almost rivalled him. in 
all things, save in the power whicl he pos- 
sessed. of seeing visions of any individual, 
living or dead, whenever he chose to. see 
them. 

Many of his noblest productions were 
accomplished ‘in a small room, which 
served for kitchen, bed-chamber and study,,. 
Where he had no other companion than his 


mind which could do all this; and she whom | 


older, and he must have suffered in the de- 
cline of life, had net his brother artists as- 
sisted him. Engraving by day, and seeing 
visions by night, he attained. hts seventy- 
first year, and the strength of nature was 
fast yielding. Yet he was to the last cheer- 
ful and contented. ‘I glory,’ he said, ‘in 
dying, and have no grief but in leaving 
you, Katharine; we have lived happy, and 
we have lived long;-we have been ever to- 
gether, bat we shall bedivided soon. Why 


have endeavored to liveas Christ commands, 
and have sought to worship God truly—in 


He grew weaker and weaker—he contd no 
longer sit upright; and was laid in his bed, 
with no one to watch over him save his wife, 


such a touching duty.” 


with Blake, that three days before his death, 
he sat bolstered up in bed, and tinted with 
his choicest colors, and in his happiest 


mend it.” He saw his wife in tears—she 
felt that this was to be the last of his works. 
“Stay, Kate!’’ cried Blake, ‘‘keep just as 
you are—I will draw your portrait—for you 
have ever been an angel to me.” She 
obeyed; and the dying artist made a fine 
likeness. 
. The very joyfulness with which this sin- 
gular man welcomed the coming of death, 
made his dying moments intensely mourn- 
ful. Fle lay chanting songs, and the verses 
and the music were both the offspring of the 
moment. He lamented that he could no 
longer commit those inspirations, as he 
called them, to paper. ‘‘Kate,’”’ he said, 
“Tam a changing man—TI always rose and 
wrote down my thoughts, whether it rained; 
snowed, or shone; and you arose too and 


He w 
le was not a man to grow rich as he grew 


should I’ fear death ?*nor do I fear it. 


my own house, when not seen of men.’ 


who, feeble and old herself, required :help in | 


The Ancient of Days was such a favorite: 


style. He touched and retouched it—hel& 
it arm’s length, and then threw it from him, .. 
lexclaiming, “There! that will do! I cannot 


sat beside me—-this can be nelonger.” He 
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432 INFANTS. 
eps : For the Ayrore, | my friend, but, alas, not thine! O God 
ot | INFANTS. — open his eyes to the necessity of repentance 
pin 8 - |and take him to heaven with thyself. He 
BY JOE, THE JERSEY MUTE. is so kiad to me, I beseech thee to Cleanse 
| bis heart and prepare hi lace 
prep im a place inheayen,” 
‘| Whether the child’s prayer has been real. 


| 

| girl, who rejoices in the name of Lizzie. |. 
| She-is about six years of age, perhaps over; | ized or not, I have never been able to as- 
| her parents are both deaf mutes. Lizzie is certain. | 
blessed with what her parents call the ines- | A little incident occurred several years 


timable boon of bearing sad speech; though | which may perhaps be worth relating, | 
| At a camp-meeting, in New dersey, I ob- | 


so young she bas succeeded in mastering— served the pele of tally 
| | y who | 


; I might say mistressing, for she is of the 
feminine language of| leaning on the arm of gentleman, 
. a gns; she can also speak with her fingers, with an _ of languor. That young lady | 
| The other day she beard of the sickness of | looks sick,’ said I to my friend, as I pointed |. 
& man, and went to his house, accom panied my finger at the ee lady. | My | 
by gentleman with whom her parents are | answered, ‘Bhe has never been 
fait sequainted, She was led te-the bed of healthy stnce she first saw the light. The 
| sickness, and, looking down upon the pale gentionan with her her 
sey ae face of the sick man, put some money into she was quite a small girl she lost both her 
hand... As the cick man re-| by death, and she was left to the 
| geaved the offering of infantile benevolence | care of him who is now her husband. She 
he shaded his eyes with his hand, and wept wept reach for the death of 
| like achild. Lizzie’s frequent visits to him, TPeatedly asked for them. guar 
have been continued since the occurrence of | — | 
| the above incident. Parents make your but to no purpose. One morning she went | 


a * 


phildren imitate the example of Lizzie, ye| his study-reom, and told him 
| who are gifted with the senses of which her feqred she would have no iin | 
|| parents are depriyed. world when she became a woman; 
I have a singular instance of Lizzie’s af- then thirteem years: of 
|| fection for her mother. She saw a young_| twenty-five. He promised her that 
| lady thraw her arms around her mother’s would marry her when she was old _\ | 
waist, and, thinking that the lady was try: She told him that she was afraid t a ; 
| ing to harm her mother, rushed to the scene, would change his mind, and that — as 
and made a most vigorous effort to get the him to marty her withaut delay, 
at | supposed assailant aff the person of her| * length prevailed on ta marly te og 
iweb | mother, A mock fracas ensued, during being thirteen and he twenty ae | | 
a Which the little girl wept most piteonsly. Sant wife is naw fifteen.” 


I knew little girl once, She loved a 
gentleman who kindly taught her drawing | ‘11a caving 
d forcible say™$ 
if and penmanship; he was a man of the man 


| ‘a handsome 
World, She aften went ta secret place | the Emperor Napoleon, that 


n 
and offered np the fallawing simple prayer; | Woman pleases the eye, but a goo sea? | 
“Oh God! look down upon me and hear | pleases the heart,’ The ane is a jewel A 
my feeble voice, J love Mr. W —, he is | the other is a treasure, 
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EVERY WORD TRUE—-LOVE CANNOT DIE. 


| EVERY WORD TRUE, 


A tapy, formerly of New England, but 
now residing in Iowa, writes as follows 
concerning the alledged wrongs of ‘‘down- 
trodden woman,” and although a few may 
not concede the justice of her strictures, we 
imagine there will be dué few who will not 
heartily endorse the caption we have seen 
fit to place at the head of this article: 

“Belieye me that we (women) are not sa 
much slaves to the tyranny of husbands, 
dinners, children and servants, as to aur- 
selves and false social customs, We are 
afraid of each other. Wedon’t live in ref- 
erence to comfort or to our own means, but 
to what people say of us ar think of us, and 
to overtop this one or the other. I have 
- Seen and known women fitted to adorn any 
_ society in this country, or any ather, that 
did their awn work, toak care of their awn 
children, kept bright hearthstones and had 
happy husbands, and found time to keep up 
with the current literature, write memoran-: 
dums and capy' postry, It is not necessary 
but artificial labor that makes our women 
drudges. Eternal house-clean ing, begin- 


hing in March and lasting til] May—again 


in September and lasting till Thanksgiv- 
ing. It is 9 pride of appearance, of being 


thought good livers and crack house-keepers { 


—-for, let women say what they will, they 


are as jealous of this as poets (or politicians) | 


of each other.” 


> +— 

Prunence.—The great end of prudence is 
to give cheerfulness to those hours which 
splendor cannot gild, and exclamation can- 
not exhilarate. ‘Those soft intervals of un- 
bended amusements in which a man shrinks 
to his natural diminsions, and throws aside 
the ornaments of disguises which he feels, in 
privacy, to be useless incumbrances, and to 
lose all effect when they become familiar. 
To be happy at home is the ultimate result 
af ambition —the end to which every enter- 
prise and labor tends, and of which every 
desire prompts the prosecution. It is in- 


deed at home that every man must be known, 


hy those who would make a just estimate 
either of virtue or felicity ; for smiles and 
embraidery are alike accasional, and the 
mind js often dressed for show in painted 


honor and fictitious benevolence. 


Laziness travels so slow that poverty 
soon over takes her. 


LOVE CANNOT DIE, 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


They sin who tell us lave can die, 
With life all other passions fly, 
All athers are.but vanity, 
Tn heaven ambition cannat dwell, 
Nor avarice in the vaults of hell; 
Earthly these passions of the earth, 
They perish where they have their birth: 
But lave is indestructible, 
Its haly flame forever burneth, 
From heaven it came, ta heaven returneth; © 
It soweth here with toil and care, | 
But the harvest-time of love is there. 
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|| dwell. anvid a charmed circle—here are 


MUTABYLITY. 


| 
died on the 12th of August, $828, without 


any visible pain—his wife, who sat watch 
ing him, did not perceive when he ceased 
breathing. 


—> @ +—— 
: For the Aurora, 
MUTABILITY. 


BY MAUD. 

«Mfutability and decay are stamped upon. 
all things earthly.’ To-day all nature smiles 
in radiant beauty, and we bound along with 
elastic step, revelling amid all the wild fan- 
tasies of hope: to-morrow nature is shroud- 
ed in gloom, desolattow enters our heart, 
and all the bright imaginings so glowingly 
portrayed by hope’s illusive pencil, vanish 
| Tike a vision of the night, and the cold, 
dark world appears before us, clad in the 
coarse garments of its deformity. __ 

To-day the generous heart may be swel- 
ling with anticipations of future usefulness; 
to-morrow that heart, which beat so joy- 
ously, may have ceased its throbbing, the 
vigorous pulse have ceased to beat, and that 
form, once displaying so much of the spirit’s 
presence, now motionless and cold as the 
marble beneath the snows of our mountains. 
The noble, the gifted, the good—who ever 


blotted out, and a chilling blank is all that 


has departed. 
I remember one who possessed a spixit 
gentle and true, yet noble and aspiring. 


hill of science, and with affectionate solici- 
tude was his progress contemplated by 
many warm heart. 

Onward he pressed, and. the fondest hopes. 
, Of those who loved him best seemed about 
to be realized, when consumption set her 
impress upon his youthful cheek, and now— 


he sleeps ‘that sleep that knows no. waking.’ 
"Tis ever thus— 


is left to remind us that a beautiful presence 


With enthusiastic ardor he ascended the 


Our fondest hopes but blossom to decay, | 
But, was it designed by our Creatay that 
the heart of man slrould ever remain tn: 
satisfied? Endowed with God-like capaci 
ties for enjoyment, yet ever the stibject of | 
disappointment and regret. This cannot be | 
else He who is infinite in power is not inf. 
nite in love. | 
No, the earnest soul that with an eye of | 
faith, peers through the dim haze of earth 
born hopes, shell see a Father on the throne 
of the universe, controlling with infinite — 
kindness and love the destinies of all his. 
confiding children. 
Often are weled to exclaim, strange! that 
one so noble, so good, with such bright | 
prospects of usefulness just opening before — 
him, should be so early compelled to yield 
to that call from the spirit-land which bids 
the speaking: eye to close, the medium of © 
pleasant sounds and soul-stirring words be — 
mute, and that form whose presence once — 
bespoke the dignity of man to become 4 — 
cold and senseless thing, fit only to assim 
late with the earth on which we tread, and 
be forgot. | 

Ak! bat it was no wild dream which 
caused the poet tosing. “It is not afl of | 
life to No | 

Beyond this vale of tears, 
There is a life above, 


Unmeasured by the flight of yeats— 
And all that life is love. | 


O: earky blest! Not one -teat would ™ | 
shed for you, but. rather rejoice that with : 
you earth’s toils ate ended, and, withspin's i 
unfettered and free, you can luxsuriete the 
fountain of wisdom, and bask m i wt | 
ous effulgence which radiates from 
throne of God, our Saviour, while dark: 
ness, doubt, and death no more annoy, Ms 
their power is annihilated by contact W 
the infinite. 

Curr Corrace, August, 189-- 


The comfort of a Christian lieth not sa | 


his own fullness, but in Christ s. 
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persons who are out of doers most take 
cold least. Insome.part parts of our coun- 
_ try, nearly one-half of the adult deaths are 


_ ailments arise from taking cold in some way 


malignant miasmas prevail, and that only 
in warm weather, out-door life is the heal- 


to the poles. 


_ Some interest in a subject from which, by 
at least one chance out of four, his own 


oy elther of the whole body or any part 
it. 


| though their Successors draw life from the 
_ Same faithful breast where their dying heads 
Were pillowed. 
| 


OUT-BOOR 


SAFETY. 


OUT-DGOR SAFETY. 

The fear of the weather has sent miuiti-° 
tudes to the grave, who otherwise might 
have lived in health many years longer. 
The fierce north winds and the furious snow- 
storm kill comparately few, while hot win- 
ter rooms and crisping summer suns have 
eountless hecatombs of human beings to at- 
test their power. Except in localities where 


thiest and heppiest, from the tropicks to 


The general fact speaks for itself, that 


from diseases of the air passages. These 
or other; and surely the reader will take 
life may be lost. 


All colds arise from one or two causes. 
1. By getting cool too quick after exer- 


- 


2. ‘By being chilled and remaining so for 
a long time, from want of exercise. 


+o.) 


TWO IN HEAVEN. 


+ 


“You have two children,” said I. 


I have four,” was the reply; ‘‘two on 
earth, two in heaven.” 


There spoke the mother! Still hers! only 


“gone before!!?? Stil] remew bered, loved, 
and cherished, by the hearth and at the 
board: their places not yet filled, even 


‘Two in heaven!’ Safe- 
housed from storm andempest; nosick- 


eye, nor weary feet. By the green pastures; 
tended by the Good Shepherd, linger the 
little lanibs of the heavenly fold.. ‘Two 
in heaven!’ Earth less attractive! Eter- 
nity nearer! Invisibe cords, drawing the 
maternal soul wpwards. ‘Still small” 
voices, ever whispering come/ to the world- 
Weary spirit. in heaven!’ Mother 
of angels, walk softly! Holy eyes watch 
thy footsteps, cherub forms bend to listen! 


shalt thou “go to them,” though “they 
may not return to thee.” 


A Bravutrrut Ipra.—Away among the 
Alleghanies there is a spring, so small that 
a single ox, in a summer’s day, could drain 
itdry. Itsteals its unobtrusive way among 
the hills, till it spreads out in the beautiful 
Ohio. Thence it stretches away a thousand 
miles, leaving on its bank more than a hun- 
dred villages and cities, and many thou- 
sand cultivated farms,-and bearing on its 
bosom more than half a thousand steam- 
boats. Then joining the Mississippi, it 
stretches away and-away some twelve hun- 
dred miles more, till it falls into the great 
emblem of eternity. 
tributaries of the ocean, which, obedient 
only to God, shall roll and roar till the an- 
gel, with one foot on the sea, and the other 
on the land, shall lift up his hand to ‘thea- 


|ven,-and swear that time shall be no longer. 


So with moral influence. It is a rill—a 
rivulet—a river—an ocean. boundless .and 


fathomless as eternity. 


Rucurs.—Thereis, too often, a burden of 
care in getting them, a burden of anxiety 
in keeping them, a burden of temptation in 
using them, a burden of guilt in abusing 
‘them, a burden of sorrow in losing them, 
and a burden.of account at last to be given 


up for possess'ng and either improving or 


ness there, nor drooping head, nor fading, 


-mis-linproving them. 


Keep thy spirit free from earth-taint; so 


It is one of the great — 
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MY LAMBS. 


MY LAMBS. 


I loved them so, 
That when the elder Shepherd of tlie fold, 
Came covered with the storm, and pale and cold, 
And begged for one of mty sweet lantbs to hold, 
I bade him go: 


He claimed the pet; 
A little fondling tliing, that to miy bredst 
Clung always, either in quiet or unrest; 
I thought of all my lambs I loved lim best, 
And yet, atid yet== 


I laid him down, 
In those white, shrouded artis, with bitter tédirsé 
For somie voice told me, that in after years 
He should know naught of passion, grief or fears, 
As I had known: 


And yet agaiti, 
That elder Shepherd came, my heart grew faint; 
He claimed another lamib with sadder plaint, 
Another! She who gentle as a saint, 
Ne’er gave me pain: 


-Aghast turned away, 
There sat she, lovely as an angel’s dream, 
Her golden locks with sunlight all a-gleam, 
Mee holy eyes with heaven in their beam: 

knelt to pray: 


Is it thy will, 
My Father sty, must this pet lamb be given? 


O! thou hast many such, dear Lord, in heaven, 
And a soft voice said, “Nobly hast-thou striven, 
But—peace, be still.’’ 


O! how I wept! 
And clasped her to my bosom with a wild 
And yearning love—my lamb, my pleasant child: 


Her, too, I gave=the little angel smiled, 
And slepé. 


“Go! gol’ I cried, 
For once again that Shepherd laid his hand 
Upon the noblest of our household band; 
Dike's# pale spectre, he took = 
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And yet how wondrous sweet 
The look with which he heard my passionate cry, 
“Touch not my lamb—for him, O! let me die!” 
‘“‘A little while,” he said with smile and sigh; 
“Again to meet.” 


Hopeless I fell; 
And when I rose, the light had burned so low, 
So faint I could not see my darling go. 
He had not bidden me farewell: but O! 
felt farewell. 


More deeply far 
Than if my arms had compassed that slight frame; 
Though could I have heard him call my name, __ 
‘‘Dear mother’’—but in heaven ’twill be the same; 
There burns my star! 


He will not take 

Another lamb, I thought, for only one 

Of the dear fold is spared to be my sun, 

My guide, my mourner when this life is done; 
My heart would break. 


O! with what thrill 
I heard him enter; but I did not know 
[For it was dark] that he had robbed me so, 
The idol of my soul—ke could not go— 
O! heart be still! 


Came morning: can I tell 
How this poor frame its sorrowful tenant kept? 


_ For waking tears were mine; I sleeping wept. 


And days, months, years, that weary vigil kept. 
Alas! ‘darewell. 


How ote it is said ! 
I sit and think, and wonder too, sometime, 
How it will seem, when in that happier clime, 
It never will ring out like funeral chime 
Over the dead. 


No tears! no tears! 
Will there. day come that I shall not amet 


For I bedew my pillow in my sleep. 
Yes, yes, thank God! no grief that clime shall keep 


No weary years. 
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MUSIC I 


Ay! it is well. 


‘Through the dreary day 
They often come from glorious light to me; 
TI cannot feel their touch, 
Yet my soul whispers, they do come to me: 


Heaven is not 


MUSIC IN FAMILIES. 


The old notion, that music could be lear- 
ned only by those who had peculiar gift 
or ear for it, seems to be pretty nearly ex- 
‘ploded. It seems te be everywhere con- 
ceded, by those who have paid much atten- 
tion to the subject, that music may as gen- 
erally and as successfully be taught to young 
persons as other branches of knowledge. 
There will, of course, be different degrees 
of talent and aptness to learn manifested in 
this as in everything else, and the amount 


of attainment will vary correspondingly. 
But does it follow that an art should not be 


taught at all, because the highest excellence 
cannot beattained in it? Not ene ehild in 


a thousand can excel in ‘penmanship, in 


drawing, or in mathematics. But who |¢?circle the family fireside, will bein a great 
would consider that a sufficient reason for | Measure lost. | : 
‘not attempting instructions in those bran- 


ches? Since the introduction. of music into 
common schools in this country, and in 
Germany and Prussia, it has been sufficient] y 


_ demonstrated, that it may be tanght with as 
Mauch success as reading and writing. 


Aside from its importance as a part of 
public worship, and asa personal accom- 


plishment, it exerts a marked and very ben- 
eficial influence in promoting social enjoy- 


and kind feeling in afamily. In this 


View 1t presents iteelf to parents in a very 


ites well: 
Well with my lambs, and with 


There, pleasant rivers wander they beside, 
Gr strike sweet harps upon its silver tide— 


-|and better world. It begets and perpetu | 


— 


their earthly guide: 


their faces see, 


far away. 


: _ Music serves to make a home pleasant, 


‘by engaging many of its inmates ina de- 
' lightful recreation, and thus dispelling the 
‘sourness and gloom which frequently arise 
' frem petty disputes, from mortified vanity, || 
‘from discontent and envy. It prevents, 
‘for the time at least, evil thoughts and evil 

| speaking, and tends to relieve the minds of 
| both performers and hearers from the de- 
‘pressing effects of care and melancholy. - 
| oung persons need, and will have amuse- 
‘ments. If an innocent and improving kind » 
be not previded at home, they will seek for 
‘some kind elsewhere. If they find places 
‘more agreeable to them than their homes, 
those homes will be deserted, and thus the 


‘gentle and holy influences which ought to 


_ The discipline of the heart afforded by 
music, is not unimportant. It is & lane 
guage—an expression of sublime thoughts 

and pure affections. ‘It is a heavenly em: 
ployment—the delight of angels in another || 


ates love; and love is from God. Livery: 
thing which promotes affectionate inter 
course between parents and children, ant 
brothers.and sisters, is of great value giv: | 
ing purity and strength to home pore | 
In these latter days, when improper Ph 


af public amusement are 80 
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_.4}.tunes and fragments of well-remembered 


in itself, and applies with.equal force to.so0- 


moderate quantities and at proper time. 


an. 


RESPECT TO AGB. 


| 


| and cheap ; when vice is arrayed inall the 
charms of painting and sculpture, of poe- 
try, eloquence, and music, concerted and 
vigorous efforts should be made to. preserve 
the young from their pernicious influence. 
Todo this, they must be kept at home; and 
to keep them at home, they must be made 
to love their homes. 'To secure that love, 
home must be mace agreeable ; and, for this, 
 wansic is unquestionbly one of the cheapest 
and most efficient means. 


the voices of parents and children mingle 
in sweet, solemn, and exhilarating sounds. 
No scene presents themselves to the mem- 
mory, in after life, with more delightful as- 
sociations than those in which favourite 


| Verses are connected with the familar face and 
fond endearments of the domestic hearth. 


Again, music is not without use as an. 
intellectual and also as a physical exercise. 
The study of it as a science is, perhaps, as 
good discipline asthe study of other scien- 
ces, for it excercises the same faculties of 
the mind ; while. the practice of it as an-art 
gives flexivility, clearness, and strength to 
the voice, developes the chest, and invigo- 
rates the whole frame. | 
4 strong prejudice against music has 
arisen in the minds of many persons, from. 
the excess to which it 18 sometimes carried. 
If children are taught to sing, it is alledged, | 
they will be-so fond of it as to- cause it to 
interfere with more serious and weighty 
Matters. In.some instances it may be so. 
But it should be- remembered. that the ob- 
jection implies the abuse of a thing good 


“al visiting, to reading and every kind of 
recreation. Fruit is good; but.to be. in- 
| dulged with impunity it must be eaten in. 


‘So with music : if practiced to such an 
 «-OXtent ag to cause a waste of time needed | 


No families are so pleasant as those where| 


— 


for other purposes, or in suchia manner as 
to be a pander to-vice, it beeumes a source 
of corruption. But under the control of an 
enlightened understanding and conscience, 
it is the hand-maid of virtue. Like woman, 
another of Heaven’s kind gifts to man, it 
‘doubles our joys and divides our sorrows ;”” 
and, like her, too, it finds its most appro- 
piate place, and its sweetest influences, in 


the bosom.of the family, 


RESPECT TO. AGE. 


Ir is one proof of a good education, and 
of refinement of feeling, to respect antiqui- 
ty. Sometimes it seems the dictate of 
unsophisticated nature. We venerate a 
column-which has withstood the ravages of 
time. We contemplate with reverence the 
ivy-crowned castle, through which the 
winds of centuries make melancholy mu- 
sick. We gather with care the fragments 
of the early history of nations, which, how- 
ever mouldering.or disjointed, have escaped 
the shipwreck of time. There are some 
who spare no expense in collecting coins and 


relics, which.rust has penetrated, or change — 
of customs rendered valueless, save as they 


have within them the voice of other years. 
Why, then, should we regard with indiffer- 
ence the living. remnants of a former age, 
through. whose experience we might both 


/be-enriched and made better? 


| 


The sympathy of a kind heart prompts. 
respect to the aged. Their early and dear 
friends have departed. They stand alone, 
with. heads whitened and vigour diminish- 
ed. They have escaped the deluge that 
overwhelmed their cotemporaries. Bat 


they. have not passed unscathed through |} 


the water-floods of time. ‘Tender and. 
marked attentions are due to those weary 


voyagers.. They ought not to be left as the » 
denizens of some: solitary isle, where love. 


never visits, and whith the gay. vessels 
newly launched on the sea of life, pase by, 
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EDITORS’ 


PORT-F OL! O. 


a. 


with flaunting streamers, and regard not. 
The tribute of reverence which is their 
due, adds as much to the honor of him 
who pays, as to the happiness of those who 
receive it. 


on 


A man of the world, and a close obser- 
ver, once said, “When a lady is married, 
she’seems in haste to dismiss whatever once 
rendered her attractive. If she had spent 
ever so much time in learning music, she 
shuts up her piano. If she excelled in 
painting, she lays aside her pencil. If she 
had fine manners she forgets them. She 
forsakes society, She puts an end to her 
early friendships. She has no time to write 
a letter. Tento one, she grows careless in 
her dress, and does not reserve even neat- 
ness, to comfort her husband. I am my- 
self too sincere an admirer of the.sex, to 
lend a hand in the demolition of all that 
makes them beautiful.” Now, is the opin- 
ion of this observing gentleman, truth or 
satire? Doubtless a mixture of both. 


+ — 
_ Prerty Truz.—A clever young bride 
says that gentlemen talk nonsense before 


young ladies, because they think the ladies 
like it; for it makes them laugh. If the 


ladies would. always look grave when the 


gentlemen talk ridiculous nonsense, and 
smile when they talk sense, gentlemen might 
improve. But ladies often begin to yawn 
when gentlemen attempt sense; and so in 
self-defence, the gentlemen are compelled 


to adhere to the line of conversation which 


brightens up the ladies’ faces most. The 
fact is, the ladies are difficult to please with 


sense; and they want so much poetry, sen- 


timentality and eye-white, that very few 
gentlemen are able to supply them. 


In the worst of times there is still more 
cause to complain of an evil heart, than of 


| anevil and corrupt world. 


| one spark of enthusiasm, nor & single 


ad | 


| 


THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE, 
Whatever others may think of this mes- 
sage, we must confess that we were disap- 
pointed. We had racked our brains and 
strained our imagination to Conceive what 
words could come up to the grandeur and 
sublimity of the occasion. The heads of 
two of the greatest nations on the face of 
the earth were to speak to each otheracross 
the broad Atlantic, by means which would 
have made the proud sages of antiquity 


tremble with awe, and believe that the gods © 


had come down to earth, armed with a 


mightier power than they ever ascribed to 


thunder-bearing Jupiter. It seemed to us 
that the loftiest inspiration of human ge- 
nius could produce nothing adequate to the 
occasion, and that none but words taken 
from the inspired Book, could meet the just 
expectations of the civilized world. We 
were almost breathless in the eagerness of 
our desire to see what the Queen, who 
claimed the honor of being the first to trans: 
mit thought with lightning speed . 
old Ocean's waves, would say. And lo: 
here came a common place, civil, compli- 
mentary address, in a style very like what 
any lady would employ on the most ordl- 
nary occasion, in writing a note to # 8% 
tleman in the next block: There was not 


g. If she b 


Be; 
ference to the Supreme bein de of the 


simply said, what many on this 61 
Atlantic sang, 


“Praise God, from whom 
Praise Him all creatures 


all blessings flow, 
here below.” 


it would have done more credit to on =. 


and heart. 


through 
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EDITOR'S PORT-FOLIO. 421 |; 


Little Vicis a mighty nize little woman, had strayed by accident 
asall the world knows, but how she could | brighter sphere. 
contemplate such a stupendous work asthe! we first observed them, thay svete 
laying of the Telegraph, such with a colored nurse, who seemed to regard}; 
triamph Speaks them with affection and pride. But soona 
told plainly that he carried a great sorrow | 
at his heart, and in the glance of pitying | 
| tende:ness which he cast upon those babes, 
t of the Divine | we could clearly read the fact that he was 
bone sae ower emenates, seems | their father, and that they were motherless. — 
We could read the history of a happy { 
ire ae wters could not have | home, where love dwelt and where the an- | 
more appropriate was | of peace spread his shadowing wings, 
| graphic message sent by Prof. | made desolate by the hand of the des- | 
Morse, and suggested by his danghter, ies | 
Withi ee A large and loving heart had that kind 
ithin the limited circle of our acquain- | : 
father, which would have shielded all the j{ 
tance we can find fifty school girls who la f ld 
would have dedicated the Atlantic Tele- world from pain an Sorrow if it could, { 
graph with more fitting words than did the and under whose protecting tenderness the 
head of the British’ nat; dear ones of his own home had rested as 
ead of the British nation. But we must 
gecurely as daves in their nest. But the 
excuse little Vic, she has a large famil 
and fondly cherished one, the mother of his 
& great many cares, and we all know aad 
these thiugs tend to curb the flight of wo- | 
man’s fancy, and cool the ardor of her en- near, 
thusiasm. from his embrace and laid beneath the sod. | 
He felt the stroke as none but noble natures 


as good can feel, and he gazed upon tkese lovely 
His gallantly, of boys, ‘whose future pathway must be un- 
him to reply a cheered by the light of a‘mother’s love, 
that in which he irom | with a look which seemed to say, ‘Though 
Queen. oe : s ressed by the my heart is in the grave with her whose |. 

lineaments you bear, yet for your sakes I |f 


Entering the cars of the Nashville and | Wil! still be strong and brave to fight life’s | 


Matianooge railroad, a few wecks since, 
‘ attention was attracted by two very 
nuful children, little boys, apparently 


We thought how hard‘it must have been 
for that mother to leaves such a family, un- 


mr on and five years of age. Fault- | less the stronger love of Jesus wooed her to 
a a eal and features, with the winsome | brighter scenes above. That little group { 
bright f appy childhood dancing in their | has left a daguerrian impression upon the 
sidan aces, they looked so lovely in their|tablet of memory. We heard not a | 
mak Pipi es that we could scarcely be- { word, and know not whence they came or | 
Fy ts - were destined to be inhabitants | whither they were going, and shall proba- 
al ” world of sorrow. and of sin. | bly never see them again, unless we mee} 

almost Imagine them two cherubs them among the angels, 
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ZDITOR’S PORT-FOLIO, 


House flies! They have been before our 
eyes ever since we first opened them to. the 
light, and were doubtless in our eyes before 
we could raise our tiny hands to brush them 
away, yet how little do we know about 


them. How, and when, and where do.they 


propagate their species? Who ever wrote 
their history? They come to us full-grown 
in the spring, but where do they come from? 


Who ever saw any of their young? When 


the cold frosty days of autumn come they 
depart, but whither do they go? Surely, if 
they hid themselves in the cracks and crevi- 
ces of our dwellings, in such numbers as we 
observe them in summer, we should, in our 
various upturnings and overturnings some- 
times come across them; yet who ever found 
in winter a quantity of flies in a quiescent 
state, waiting to be reanimated by the warm 
breath of spring? | 

Nothing else in the animal kingdom is so: 
familiar to our senses as the house-fly, yet, 
of no other creature within the range of our 
observation are we in reality so ignorant. 
Who will enlighten us? 

The following urgent appeal to the ladies, 
in behalf of the cause of missions, is from 
the pen of Rev. E. P. Walton, Correspond-. 
ing Secretary of Domestic Mission Board 
of the General Association of Middle Ten- 
nessee and North Alabama. 

We hope it will not be lost upon our: 
fair readers, but that, it will lead them seri- 
ously to inquire whether, by increased exer- 
tions and self-denial in things not essential 
either to health or happiness, they may not 
do more to aid in sending the gospel to 


those who have it not, than they have hith- 
erto done. | 


Dear Sistzr:—What have you done 
for the cause of Him who gave Himself to 
die for you? Pause and answer this eol- 
emn question. Answer it in view of the 
awful reconing which you, as a Steward of 
the Master’s Vinyard, will have to. render 


_ to him in the last great day. Have you 


poultry-yard or the garden, 


realized that you are a steward? 
you will be held accountable to God for all 
that you might have done, but which ou 
haue left undone. Or,—thinking that — 
had but one talent,—have you not shrouded 
it in feminine modesty and laid it by, un- 
mindful of the fact that “in Christ Jeng 
there is neither male nor female,” byt that 
the obligations to ‘“‘work in His vineyard” 
are binding alike upon both sexes, And 


if obedience be the test of love to God, where | 


are the fruits or acts of love upon which 
your hopes are based? The Lord of the 
vineyard has a serious controversy with you, 
for He says ‘You have robbed me;” but 
you say wherein have I robbed Him? “Ty 
tithes and offerings,’’ and God says to you 
(throughthe importunate cry of a perishing 
world for the Bread of Life) ‘Bring now 
your tithes into my store-house. Prove me 
herewith, and see f I will not bless you,” 
in your basket and in your store, in your 
body and in your soul. Is it not, therefore, 


high time that you awake from your inac- 


tive state, and with-deep. repentance for 
past unprofitableness, inquire with a spint 
of earnest obedience, ‘‘Lord what wilt thou 
have me to do?” We are now standing 
upon the eve of a tremedous: destiny; will 
you lay. hold and bear on the mighty train 
of agencies which Heaven has called into 
operatioi for reclaiming the world to its 


primeval orbit of holiness and bliss; or will 


you be dragged along as a dead weight, by 
the chariot of redeeming 
grace, proclaiming by your destruction = 
glory of Him whose cause you slothfully 
refused to serve. 


We propose that you should select ~ 
oné thing, on the farm or in = pg i 


proceeds thereof to the 


consecrate the 
cause of Christ. 


The object of this plan is that you may | 


to pre 


always have something about you + with 


serve in close and warming contac 


your heart and mind, the cause of Christ | 
jand your obligation to promote 


that cause. 


So that if you consecrate the products of ® 


garden plot, an acre of ground, : 
pig, you work that plot 
or feed that hen or pig, you may °™ 


luxury of feeling that you are not living J 


yourself alone, but are thus working 


‘er with God in the salvation of 
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| gid in working out the grand scheme of 


hostility. 


Those letters have already reached a 
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aimed world. ‘Would not your life wear 
nobler aspect if you should thus patty 
engage in rearing something that was to 


human redemption. 
We want a society of workers for God, 


and not beggars from husbands or parents— 
for something to give that costs them noth- 


ing. 


= 


— 

Murfreesboro’ is beginning again to show 
signs of animation. “The University, the 
Soule College, and Female Institute, will 
soon commence operations, and students, 
male and female, are flocking in, to be in 
readiness for the opening session. Our 
pleasure-seekers are returning from the 
mountains and various places of summer 
resort, and our place is assuming its wonted 
air of life and activity. 

There has been no need that any one 
should leave our pleasant town in search of 
health, for we have been remarkably blessed 
in that particular this season. ‘Those who 
have remained at home are now looking 
quite as well as those who are returning 
from the watering-places. 


— 


If we could read the secret history of our 
enemies, we should find in each man’s life 
Sorrew and suffering enough to disarm all 


LETTERS OF A TRAVELER; or, Notes of 


ings seen in Europe and America. B 
William Cullen 


fourth edition. Had they been published 
*nonymously they would have been exten- 


. ely read, on account of the lively and 
Piquent style in which they are written 


— 


and the wide-awake and discriminating ob- 
servation of the writer. 

But the name of the author, who does 
not seem to rank this very high among his 


works, or expect from it any addition to his 


fame as a writér, will cause this volume to. 
be sought for by those lovers of literature 
who have not already enjoyed the pleasure 
of its perusal. Bryant has written some 
of the sweetest things in the English lan- 
guage, and though these letters are by no 
means among the happiest of his produc- 
tions, yet they bear the impress of his ge- 
nius, and will be read withinterest. Writing 
from the vicinity of Lake Champlain, he 
says: 

If I were permitted to draw aside the 
veil of private life, I would briefly give you 
the singular, and, to me, most interesting 
history ef two maiden ladies who dwell in 
this valley. I would tell you how, in their 
youthful days, they took each other as com- 
panions for life, and how this union, noless | 
sacred to them than the tie of marriage, has 
subsisted, in uninterrupted harmony, for 


forty years, during which they have shared 
each other’s occupations and pleasures and 


| works ef charity while in: health, and 


watched over each other tenderly in sick- 
ness ; for sickness has made long and fre- 
quent visits to their dwelling. I could tell 
you how they slept on the same pillow and 
had a common purse, and adopted each 
other’s relations, and how one of them, 
more enterprising and spirited in her tem- 
per than the other, might be said to repre- 
sent the male head of the family, and took 
npon herself their transactions with the 
world without, until at length her health 
failed, she was tended by her gentle com- 

anion, as afond wife attends her invalid 
meyer I would tell you of their dwel- 


| ling, encircled with roses, which now in 


the days of their broken health, bloom wild 

without their tendance, and I would speak 

of the friendly attentions which their neigh- 
bors, people of kind hearts and simple man- 

ners, seem to take pleasure in bestowing 

upon them, but I have already said more 
than I fear they will forgive me for, if this 
should ever meet their eyes, and I must 
leave the subject. 
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"PUBLISHERS NOTICE. 


THE MOTHER’S RULE; or, the Right and 
the Wrong Way. Edited by 'T. S. Arthur. 


This is another volume recently issued by 
Peck & Bliss, Philadelphia, and a delight- 
ful little volumeitis. It is just such a book 
as every mother of a family would like to 
keep lying on her work-table, to fill up 
those little intervals of toil and care which 
occur in the routine of domestic life. On 
every page she would find pleasant enter- 
tainment combined with instruction and en- 
couragement, of great practical value in the 
discharge of her onerous duties. The de- 
sign of the editor may be inferred from the 
following words taken from the preface of 
the work, and it is only necessary to add, 


that we think he has succeeded admirably 


in carrying out that design: 


‘As the niother’s rule at home is, so, in| 
a large measure, will be the character of| 


By the mother is determined | 
| the future of her offspring. She may bend 


her children. 


their natural impulses to good, or permit 
young life, in its first eager activities, to 
take on evil forms that will forever mar the 
beautiful aspects of humanity. How vastly 
important is it, then, for mothers to havea 
higher regard for their duties—to feel deeply 
the immense responsibilities that rest upon 
them. It is through their ministrations 
that the world grows worse or better. 


True words, fitly spoken, have often a 
wonderful power for good. Many doubt- 
ing, desponding, or listless ones, have been 
suddenly awakened to vigorous activity in 

the right direction, by a single vivid illus- 
tration of truth, and the good fruit, spring- 
ing up in due time, has been seen of all 
men. ‘True words for mothers, under va- 


rious forms of narrative, poetry, and earn- 


est teaching, have we gathered together in 
this volume, which is now sent forth to do 
its work. ‘The good seed we are sure will 
find good ground, and ripe fruit appear in 
after time.’ 


— 


| 


TO OUR LADY FRIENDS. 


Feeling confident that you are interested 


in extending the circulation of the Avrora, 


the Publisher offers the following induce. 


ments to renewed exertion on your patt: 
Any lady sending the largest club of new 


the : 
FIRST OF JANUARY, 1859, * 


will receive, as a gift, , 


SHARS’ ILLUSTRATED BIBLE!!! 
Containing about 1000 Engravings, com- | 
Events, Landscape 


prising Historical 

Scenes, Antiquities, etc., etc., with 
Fifty Thousand Marginal Referenccs, 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


Ancient Chronology, a Summary of 
the whole Scripture, an accurate 
* Copperplate Map of Pales- 
tine, and a beautiful 
Engraved Family 
Record. 


Any lady sending the next largest list 
will be presented with-a copy of Sears 

PICTORIAL FAMILY ANNUAL, 
An Illustrated work, comprising more than 


two hundred fine embellishments, elegantly 
bound in gilt. 


Specimen copies of the Aurora will be 


| furnished those wishing to contend for the 


prizes mentioned. 


Names, accompanied by the subscription — 


price, ($2:00) may be sent in immediately, 
and will be entered to the credit of the per 
son securing them. | 


We know that our lady 
ready interested in the Aurora, 
prizes are offered as an extra 1 
to renewed energy on their part in 
a Southern Magazine for Southern 

Communications upon the subject 9 
be addressed to | 


friends are al: 
but these 
ducement 


subscribers, from the present time up till | 


| 


behalfot 
Ladies! 


W. R. GULLY, Publisher Avro) 
Murfreesboro’, if 
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